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REVIEWS 


Adventures during a Journey overland to India, 
by way of Egypt, Syria, and the Holy Land. 
By Major Skinner. 2 vols. Bentley. 

Tuese are two of the most readable volumes we 
have looked into since the year came in. If a 
keen eye, a light heart, a frame capable of en- 
during any quantity of fatigue and “ knocking 
about,” are qualifications for distinction among 
the travellers, Major Skinner may at once in- 
stall himself as Pasha of the tribe—or take 
any other title which pleases him better ; for he 
is well able to hold his own. He describes with 
positive zest the hardships and annoyances, 
which some of a less elastic spirit would com- 
memorate in a jeremiade of many pages; hunger, 
cold, the worst of bad weather, are to him so 
many things of course: where others set forth 
hedged round with escorts, and hampered with 
precautions, he travels unarmed and unpro- 
tected, save by his own strong arm and his cool 
and cheerful temper, felicitating himself at every 
step on having chosen the best mode of seeing 
the manners of the wild people among whom he 
rambles. In short, there is not a chapter in his 
book which is dull or unprofitable; and we shall 
avail ourselves of as many of his adventures, 
for the amusement of our readers, as our space 
will permit. 

Major Skinner arrived in Marseilles on the 
8th of December 1832; and, after some doubts 
and inquiries, was moved by universal recom- 
mendation to take his passage for Alexandria in 
a vessel bearing the classical name of “ Le Jeune 
Menandre,” whose captain was pronounced with 
one accord to be “‘ un bon enfant.” The voyage 
proved the accuracy of the well-tried someth, 
that “all is not gold that glitters ;’—the “ bon 
enfant” was as savage, dirty, and cowardly, as 
any other rascal who ever navigated the Medi- 
terranean ; and his passenger was right glad 
to find himself on Terra Firma again. We can- 
not do better than let him describe his expe- 
riences of Alexandria: he arrived there on a 
Sunday. 

“ Whatever grave thoughts I may have indulged 
in on my way to the wharf, the moment I set my 
foot on shore they were dissipated : it had been rain- 
ing, and the ground was deep in mud; and on a 
space clear of everything but dirt, not very far from 
the water side, were huddled together a crowd of 
donkeys, their little ragged attendants ‘ standing at 
ease.” My coat and hat were signals for a charge ; 
down they came, and in an instant I was surrounded 
by the most riotous crew of urchins I had ever seen 
collected together. I was but a small prize among 
so many, but they were determined to share me, and 
fought and clamoured as.if it had been a matter of 
the last importance. Whichever way I turned, a 
herd of donkeys was driven upon me. * Him kicks 
highest, captain,’ said one, in a mixture of Italian, 
Arabic, and English, laying on the poor beast with 
a whip of hide at the same time to prove his asser- 
tion, * * 

“ I was not likely to escape from this little per- 
secution ; and giving up the sauntering voyage of 
discovery I had meditated through the town, quietly 
submitted to have a donkey driven between my legs, 
for this was rather the manner of my being mount- 
ed, than from any exertion of my own. After a 
gentle kick or two, which seemed merely a signal 
for starting, my running foot-boy lashed away in 
good earnest; occasionally, I must say, giving a 
random intimation to my right leg of what he was 
about, ** 





“T at length reached a turn in the long lane, and 
found on one side, near the sea, a coffee-house, in 
which were seated Turks and Arabs, and near which 
the business of justice seemed to be carried on; 
while, on the other, were the merchants in the midst 
of their bales, squatting in little stalls. I seemed to 
be thoroughly in the East. Veiled damsels and 
loaded porters, pompous Turks and dirty fellahs, 
with strings of donkeys pushing their way, indifferent 
of the kicks and curses that assailed them as they 
unceremoniously disturbed the lounging progress of 
the foot-passengers, were all around me. The con- 
fusion put all thoughts of my own purpose out of 
my head; so on I trotted, at the discretion of the 
little imp at my heels, who flogged away as if he at 
any rate had no care for my plans. I formed but a 
very passive member of the trio to which I belonged; 


‘as a formidable blow on my donkey’s head, from 


some passing stick, very soon convinced me. At this, 
the beast suddenly twisted into the mouth of a nar- 
row lane, which seemed from the smell to be the 
tobacco bazaar ; when in rushed a crowd of every 
description, as if pressed by some terrible enemy,— 
an avalanche could not have more confused the city. 
When the panic had subsided, in majestic state came 
the governor's coach; and indeed it was necessary 
to fly from it. Away it rattled with four horses and 
a proportion of outriders, as indifferently as if it had 
been flying over Salisbury Plain, bumping against 
the shops from side to side as it went. It would not 
have been possible to upset it; and, aware of this 
security, with most imposing dignity sat the Pasha 
of Alexandria, with an amber-headed pipe at his 
mouth, and an equally grave companion on the op- 
posite seat. * * - 

“ T alighted in front of a guard-room that stands 
at the entrance of the street. The men had just 
turned out to do honour to a mounted officer, who 
carocolled past on a pretty little horse, and had the 
air of a man of some distinction. He was dressed in 
blue cloth, & la Turque, with a pair of European 
boots and large brass spurs ; instead of a shawl round 
his waist, he had a girdle, and no turban graced his 
head. He wore the close red cap, with about half 
an inch of a neat white one peeping below it: he was 
compact, and, I may add, soldier-like enough, but 
shorn of everything that gives in my eyes dignity 
and grace to an Oriental. He reminded me very 
much of the compressed and uncomfortable appear- 
ance of a cock that has just had its comb cut off. 
The soldiers of the guard wore the same sort of 
head-dress, and were clothed in scarlet serge, being 
in make something of a compromise between the 
fashions of the East and West: the officer, who was 
a Turk,—(his men were Arabs,)—was dressed in the 
same manner, with the addition of a quantity of 
gold; and round his wrist he wore a whip of hide, 
with which he inflicted most tremendous cuts on the 
faces of the poor men if they were not, in military 
phrase, ‘ well dressed.’ * * 

“ Having witnessed this specimen of military dis- 
cipline, I walked down the street which led to the 
harbour, quite satisfied that what I had observed 
afforded no reason why Mehemet Ali’s army should 
not in time rival the best among the civilized ones 
of the world; for they all commenced, I conceive, 
with very much the same notions of government, 
On my right, as I went towards the sea, were the 
arms of several nations,—among them those of my 
own,—hanging over the doors like sign-boards, very 
much tarnished and indifferently painted: the con- 
sular establishments have been for some time, I find, 
removed from Grand Cairo to this place, which has 
become, since the war with the Sultan, the most use- 
ful, if not the most populous, city of the Pasha. 

“I was puzzled beyond measure with the range 
of buildings on the opposite side. In its whole 
length I could see no door; and here and there, 
where the windows were open, there seemed a num- 





ber of little chambers like rooms in a barrack, and 
occasionally finely dressed damsels might be dis- 
cerned ensconced behind the window-curtains, with 
fantastic caps on their heads, and gay dresses and 
jewels, as if they had been placed there like the 
statues of saints in a church to beget the adoration 
of all that passed. I must do them the justice to 
say, as I have taken the liberty of mentioning them, 
that the saints themselves could not have been more 
decorous in their demeanours: but there they sat, 
some with the dark eyes of Italy, some with the 
sallow complexions of Malta, and others with the 
half-timid, half-wild expression of Greece ; and why 
they exhibited their different charms so demurely in 
an Eastern city, while in the other quarter of it their 
sisterhood walked veiled to the very eyes, was, and 
still is, a matter of deep mystery to me, unless, as 
my first impressions led me to fancy, those who 
rejoice in a Frank descent are resolved to prove it 
by every possible contrast with the natives of the 
country. 


« In turning towards the part of the town I had 
left, that I might seek more diligently for some 
place to hide my head, I came suddenly upon a 
donkey that bore a burthen of so un-Moslem an ap- 
pearance, that, with my former recollections of the 
East, I could hardly believe it real,_an European 
lady as gaily dressed as if she were on her way to a 
wedding; a white satin gown, with a flimsy scart 
about her neck ; and a bonnet, such as I remember 
some seven or eight years ago in England, bearing 
the same proportion to the face that a beehive does 
to one of the little creatures within it: it bent back 
from the wind, and gave to the eyes of all she 
passed as much of her features as could be re- 
vealed. * * 


*“ I was almost giddy from the variety I had seen, 
and might have found much matter for reflection in 
the striking contrasts that had just engaged my at- 
tention ; but a new subject, promising more interest 
to myself, ‘suddenly interrupted the train of my 
thoughts, and brought me acquainted with one of a 
very numerous class that has grown out of the Frank 
intercourse with the country. ‘ Buon giorno, sig- 
nore!’ said a tall stout fellow as black as a coal, who 
stood nodding and grinning at a little distance from 
me; ‘do you want a servant? I can speak French, 
Italian, Greek, English,’ he continued, giving me a 
specimen of his powers in each. * What can you do?” 
I asked in my own tongue; at which, exposing to 
view a most formidable array of white teeth, he re- 
plied, ‘Me cookie, too good ; leetle coffee—leetle 
broth.’ * Anything else ?}—‘ Leetle broth —leetle 
coffee.” * * 


“The first aspect of the Aquila d’oro was far from 
agreeable. At the top of a flight of perpendicular 
steps, excessively filthy, was a large room, in which 
a table, covered with a dirty cloth, showed that active 
operations had been lately carried on; fragments of 
bread and fruit lay strewed about the floor, and the 
most abominable smells proceeded from every corner 
of the building; in a narrow chamber beyond, were 
a collection of little tables, all neat enough, and at 
one of these I was soon seated with an exceedingly 
good dinner before me. * * 


“ The landlord of the house is a Frenchman, and 
has been some years in the Levant: he speaks 
English exceedingly well ; his waiters are Italians, 
natives of Leghorn, who had come to try their for- 
tunes in Egypt. The room I was to occupy was off 
a long hall, that was in some measure detached from 
the rest of the building, and hung over the sea, the 
spray from which very nearly reached my window 
It was the old harbour, and served now for vessels to 
ride their quarantine in; two forlorn Greek schoo- 
ners stood in durance there; and the health office 
was in a tower at the extremity of the upper line 
of works that defended the entrance, 
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“TI was a little startled to find a large dinner- 
party in the hall through which I passed to my quiet 
room. The company consisted of a dozen persons 
in Turkish dresses, with two musicians who were 
seated at the table playing and singing with all their 
might. There was wine upon the table, of which 
every one partook in a most unflinching manner. 
The noise was tremendous, but I was assured it 
would not last long; and, although they were all 
Mahometans, it was not difficult to see that they 
were hastening towards a state of silence. In expec- 
tation of such a consummation, I sauntered towards 
the landing-place, that I might meet my baggage and 
assist in its disembarkation. * * 

“ I arrived at my hotel in the midst of a most 
singular exhibition that the Turkish dinner-party 
had engaged in. They were officers of the Pasha’s 
navy, as little silver anchors on their left breasts 
denoted ; and, warmed by the wine and the min- 
strelsy I left them enjoying, had commenced to fight 
their battles over again; when, drawing their swords, 
they rushed into the centre of the room, and, for 
aught I could perceive on entering, were going 
through the maneuvres of two hostile squadrons. 
They were staggering drunk, as well as the musi- 
cians, who screamed and stamped their feet in the 
most outrageous manner. Some men had taken the 
forsaken seats at the table as spectators, and were 
thumping it in applause of the performance ; while 
two good-humoured-looking captains of English 
merchant vessels were shouting with laughter, and 
encouraging the sport. One of the performers reeled 
towards me when I was perceived, with a sword in 
one hand and a bottle in the other, to induce me to 
join in the dance. I had some difficulty to escape 
his importunities; and, as my room was not likely 
to be agreeable with such neighbours, wandered once 
more into the town, that I might pass the remainder 
of the day in its streets. I had thus, I conceive, a 
specimen of Frank manners, according to the notion 
of the Turkish subjects of the Pasha of Egypt, in 
whose country, it is said, civilization is fast spread- 
ing.” 

From this paradise of delights, our rambler 
embarked in a Greek schooner for Caifa, with a 
clever, faithful Egyptian lad, by way of squire. 
After many perils on the sea, he disembarked in 
the midst of a flood which threatened to destroy 
thetown. The following scene describes a plea- 
sant welcome to one who must already have had 
enough of water :— 

“ Caifa, or, as the Arabs call it, Haifa, is a walled 
city, and has one small gate towards the sea, into 
which I could scarcely pass, on account of a river of 
three feet deep that rushed through, bringing wood 
and even stones with it. When I saw the state of 
affairs, I took off my trousers and shoes, that I might 
make a more comfortable, if not respectable entrée 
to the town, and packing them up in my dripping 
cloak, strode boldly forward. Having accomplished 
an entrance, which was by no means an easy feat, I 
found myself in the midst of what appeared to be a 
pretty little lake, nearly up to my waist; all around 
was the accumulated rubbish that the river I had 
met on its way out of town had brought here to de- 
posit. This seemed to be a court-yard, but the only 
building standing in it was a high tower, at the base 
of which was a door leading into a dark chamber, 
where I was delighted to take refuge. It turned out 
to be the guard-house ; two Turks were dozing over 
a large pan of charcoal at one end of it, while the 
Egyptian soldiers were stretched on the floor at the 
other. I crept in, and endeavoured to dry myself; 
but the charcoal was too much for me, and I was 
glad to escape to the door, where I sat shivering 
in hope that some change might take place in the 
weather. 

“ After an hour of suspense, I was relieved to 
perceive two men with long beards, in the Hebrew 
dress, creep from beneath the corner of a shed which 
was yet supported by a tottering pole, the rest of it 
having already given way. They saw me, and ap- 
proaching with evident pleasure exclaimed in Italian, 
*God be with you, signore !"—‘ And with you also!” 
cried I; * Pray, tell me, is not this Caifa, and where 
are the houses ?’—‘ There are no houses in Caifa,’ 
said they; ‘they are all washed down by the rain 
that has lasted here for several days. Ecco!’ point- 





ing to the river which was sweeping with increasing 
force round the gable of a house at the end of the 
principal street—‘ you see, do you not ?—* What 
am I to do then?’ thought I. ‘ Pray,’ I continued, 
addressing the Jews, ‘how many hours’ journey is it 
to Acre?—* Oh!’ replied the Hebrew, ‘ you need 
not go there, for there is not even a shed left stand- 
ing. Ibrahim Pasha has destroyed the whole city.’ 
—‘Then, gentlemen,’ I exclaimed, * what fortune 
has brought you here, for you could scarcely have 
fixed upon a more unlucky spot? ‘E lei ?~and 
you, signore !"they answered, and looking at me 
with something of a waggish expression, seemed to 
wait for an explanation.” 

From Caifa Major Skinner pushed along to 
the monastery of Mount Carmel, where he so- 
journed for some days—his sketches of the 
monks, and their manner of life, are graphic 
and amusing; but we must leave them. On 
the 29th of January he left his shelter for Na- 
zareth, putting up for one night at the village of 
Hasafie, where we have another lively picture of 
the hospitality ofa Christian family—with whom 
he sojourned—and taking passing meals, by the 
way, under the black tents of the Arabs. He 
arrived at Nazareth in bitterly cold weather :— 

“ The inhabitants seemed to be frozen. They sat 
without energy in their door-ways, and suffered the 
melting snow to wander as it listed. Small as the 
town is, I was nearly an hour before I reached the 
conyent gate. My horse fell three times; but, lodg- 
ing firmly in the newly made gutters, I did not lose 
my seat. At length, however, we were all obliged to 
dismount, and waded and floundered on till, per- 
fectly exhausted, we entered the gates of the antici- 
pated ‘hospice.’ The vesper service was being per- 
formed; and the deep sound of the organ accom- 
panying a full choir, echoed among the hills. All 
beside was still as death. 

“ The inner door of the convent was closed. I 
passed through a small arch at the upper end of the 
court, and, raising a curtain, stood in the church. 
The monks were all on their knees, with their arms 
stretched in the manner of the Franciscans towards 
heaven. It was dusk, and no light came from with- 
out; but candles and lamps innumerable gave a 
rich colour to all around. The procession was over, 
and the monks were immoveable in prayer; their 
devoted attitudes, their bald heads and long beards, 
had a most imposing effect. The solemn notes of 
the organ, which was still played, the odour, and the 
handsome building itself, with the sudden manner 
in which I had descended into it from the cold hills 
and the deep snow, had an air of mystery about it 
that seemed not of this earth. * * Beneath the altar, 
which stands in the centre of the church, was a flight 
of steps leading into a cave, over which a soft stream 
of light was cast from several lamps that hung within 
it. I could only conjecture the characters of these 
evidently most sacred places, for all the monks were 
so absorbed in their devotions that I could not in- 
quire. 1 do not think any one perceived me.” 

In this convent our rambler again sojourned 
for awhile, visiting the celebrated stations and 
scenes in the neighbourhood—and, it would 
seem, in good favour with the monks. In con- 
sequence of the continuance of the rainy wea- 
ther, he was unable to reach Jerusalem by 
crossing the plain of Esdraelon; he was there- 
fore compelled to return to the coast, proceeding 
from Caifa, by Tuthera and Czserea, across the 
river “ El Zucka,” which river, however, was 
not crossed without an adventure. The whole 
country seemed under water, and the Major got 
drenched in vainly attempting to find a ford. 

“The clouds promised a rainy night, and with 
very rueful faces, having finished the last egg in the 
sack, we endeavoured to prepare for it; when, sud- 
denly starting from a little thicket behind us, ap- 
peared a single Arab, carrying a spear in his hand, 
and in his girdle a hatchet. He was coal-black, and 
of a most formidable height. 

“Peace be to you!’ said he, striding into the 
midst of our little circle, and then pausing, as if 
doubtful whether we merited such a salutation. 
* Upon you also be peace! Whence come you,’ re- 





plied my spokesman. ‘From there,’ continued the 
Arab, pointing in a careless manner with his chin 
which seemed to say, ‘That's enough for you to 
know; and, sitting down at my feet, fixed his eyes 
for some moments upon me. 

“Breaking silence at length, he began a crogs. 
examination of Hassan in a blunt tone, that showed, 
in his own estimation at any rate, he was the great. 
est man of the party. ‘* What do you do with that 
Frank ?’ said he to Hassan. ‘ He is my master,’ was 
the reply: ‘what should I do with him? ‘He jg 
an infidel ?? * What do I know? He is an English- 
man.’ ‘God is merciful. Is he a fool or a dervish, 
that he sits here at the close of day? Where is he 
going 2” ‘ Inshallah, to Jerusalem,’ answered Hassan; 
‘and if you can show us a ford over the river, you 
shall be well rewarded ; and that will be more to the 
purpose than asking questions here.’ * Wullah, you 
say well,’ cried the Arab; ‘I came across the river 
this morning. Let me see what I shall have, and in 
an hour I’ll show the ford.’ 

“ The bargain was soon struck ; for I was so pleased 
to escape from the necessity of lodging where he had 
found me, that I promised him a sum beyond his 
hopes. ‘Emchi,’ said he, the moment he heard it, 
‘let us be gone;’ and, instantly mounting, we pre- 
pared to follow. But, too much delighted with his 
good fortune, our guide was anxious to have it at 
once in possession, and, turning suddenly, demanded 
payment before he set out. I was not in a humour 
for dispute, and, in spite of the entreaties of the 
Christian and the doubts of Hassan, I paid him all 
without condition. He now strode away without 
uttering a syllable, or deigning to satisfy our curiosity 
about the part of the river to which he meant to 
lead us. 

“Tn an hour, however, true to his word, he brought 
us to it. There was a small island in the midst of 
the stream, past which it ran at a great rate, and the 
Arab declared the water was much more rapid and 
higher than in the morning. I saw but little chance 
of reaching the other side, and was not over-pleased 
to perceive our sulky leader seat himself by the bank, 
and, lighting his pipe, resign himself quietly to smoke. 
‘You may go over if you like,’ said he when I ad- 
dressed him, * but 1 don’t think you'll reach the other 
side. God is merciful, and we shall see.’ * You 
promised to take us over,’ was the answer from my 
side, ‘and an Arab never fails in his word.’ God 
forbid,’ continued he; ‘but I cannot swim across, 
and haye no horse.’ 

“TI proposed that he should ride mine, and try 
the ford, and we would wait until he came back. 
He at once agreed, and, leaping upon him, rode into 
the stream. The current, however, was too strong; 
the horse was swept away, and the Arab, being thrown 
off, had some difficulty to regain the bank. He 
exerted himself to recover the horse, who landed 
safely a little lower down, and, bringing him up to 
me, put the money that I had given to him into my 
hand, saying, with the same blunt manner, * [ can’t 
take you across; there is your money.’ I urged him 
to keep it, as he had accomplished for us all he could 
do. He was nevertheless positive, counted out 
the piastres, and, in placing the last in my hand, 
‘There,’ said he, ‘an Arab never fails in his word. 
You cannot cross to-night. If you like to follow me, 
I'll show you where you may rest; then, without 
waiting for an answer, walked away. I was so de- 
lighted with the unexpected change in the character 
of this man, who was one of the most forbidding- 
looking fellows I ever saw, that I willingly followed 
him, resolved to mistrust an Arab no more.” 

This resting-place proved to be an Arab tent, 
where the travellers were well received. Major 
Skinner seems to have fared well among the 
Arabs, by freely trusting to their hospitality. 
On the following day he reached Jafla, where 
we shall not linger, and proceeded thence to 
Jerusalem, where he took up his quarters in the 
monastery of San Salvador. His sketches of 
the Holy City, of its sacred spots and thronging 
devotees, would claim to be extracted for their 
colour and vivacity, had we not gone the same 
round so frequently with other tourists. On the 
3rd of March Major Skinner left Jerusalem for 
Damascus, still having to fight his way along 
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through the stormiest of weather, passed through 
Shechem, Jennin, Esdraelon, Nazareth, Tiberias, 
(where they passed the night in the church of 
St. Peter,) and Saphet. Here our author again 
found ruin and destruction :— 

« The snow has the power in this country of de- 
molishing a town in a night. It is singular that 

ple who are liable to such a visitation every year 
should never have devised a method of improving 
their manner of building. This apathy and ignorance 
could only exist in a nation subject to the Turkish 
inf It is impossible to conceive the extent of 
the curse with which this land is afflicted by the 
power of the Turk without witnessing it. The vil- 
lages are mere burrows ; the roofs and walls of the 
huts within them, grown over by grass, give to their 
dirty inhabitants as they come from them the air of 
persecuted wretches that have taken refuge in the 
holes of the earth. In the commoner towns the 
stones are piled loosely up in their building, without 
much care for preserving the perpendicular. Heavy 
coats of mud over reeds, or such sticks as would be 
used to prop up pease in England, compose their 
roofs. I wonder many are not crushed to death every 
storm. 


“The English Jew sent a person in pursuit of a 
lodging for me. After an hour’s suspense a Christian 
saddle-maker came to offer all the accommodation 
he had: * You will be welcome,’ he said, ‘ to a mat 
in my room: there are only my mother, my wife, 
and three small children in it ; with a few chickens, 
that never come in till sunset.’ As it was now dark, 
I had the advantage of making the acquaintance of 
all the family at once, and followed my future host 
up flights of steps and over the roofs of houses, 
through alleys and streets choked up with filth, into 
his own court-yard, which we entered by a breach 
in the wall. My first introduction was to the poultry 
part of the household, which were roosted upon 
baskets in the corner destined for me. They flut- 
tered and clucked about in pursuit of another place, 
while I made my compliments to the women, who 
were engaged in cooking a very savoury mess of flour 
and garlick, for Lent had commenced, and meat was 
no longer permitted. The mistress of the house was 
exceedingly pretty, and the old lady was not unlike 
an Egyptian mummy. 

“No light was in the chamber, beyond the occa- 
sional blaze from the fire as the butter used in the 
frying dropped into it. It was no wonder therefore 
that the witch of Endor should come to my memory. 
I was excessively hungry, for I had fasted all day 
long; and Hassan, having some sympathy with my 
feelings in this particular, opened a bag, from which 
rolled out a quantity of hard eggs. As I began to 
crack them, two or three visitors came in, who viewed 
this unhallowed occupation, as I found they consi- 
dered it, with astonishment. ‘ Have you given your 
house to an infidel?’ said one. The old woman 
crossed herself, and muttered something that sounded 
80 like an incantation, that I was under some un- 
easiness for the result, They all drew away from 
me, while I continued my preparations. 

“The young woman at last suggested that I might 
be a freemason, and not so bad as an infidel; and 
they crossed themselves over again. ‘ What is the 
matter ?’ at length I made Hassan inquire. ‘Is 
your master a Christian ?’ asked the woman, ‘ that he 
eats eggs in Lent?’ * What do I know?’ said Has- 
san: ‘he is a Frank, and has good cause to be 
hungry.’ They all shook their heads and muttered, 
‘Her masoon—he is a mason.’ ‘ And pray,’ said I, 
‘what is a mason?’ ‘ An infidel, a heretic, and the 
devil to boot,’ hastily rejoined the old dame, while 
she nodded thrice, like one of the weird sisters at 
the caldron. I instantly put away my eggs, and en- 
deavoured to gain the good opinion of the party by 
Proposing to join in their own meal.” 

On the 4th of March the travellers crossed 
the Jordan, and after a few more trifling adven- 
tures, found themselves safely lodged within the 
walls of Damascus, of which city Major Skinner 
gives a pretty, glowing picture. Here we will 
halt for awhile, and take breath before we cross 
the desert with our agreeable companion, 














A History of the Life of Edward the Black | 
Prince, and of various events connected there- 
with, which occurred during the reign of Ed- 
ward IIT. King of England. By G. P. R. 
James, Esq. 


[Second Notice.] 

In a work sufficiently ample to admit of occa- 
sional critical disquisition, we should have been 
glad to perceive something like a sifting of the 
evidence respecting the surrender of Calais. 
But Mr. James takes the narrative as he finds 
it, though many good judges have stigmatized 
some of the circumstances as apocryphal. Un- 
fortunately, we have not, at present, the means 
before us of showing how far suspicion attaches to 
these circumstances ; and we will not depend on 
memory, which has frequently betrayed us, both 
as to facts and dates. In general, we may ob- 
serve, that our author has placed far too much 
reliance on Froissart, who is, in fact, his chief 
authority, yet whose credulity is unbounded,— 
who writes from common report, and whose tes- 
timony should rarely be admitted unless confirmed 
by that of others. But, whatever be the merits 
of the controversy on the present subject—a 
controversy to which we intend, on a future 
occasion, to devote a paper—subsequent events 
in regard to that important fortress are inter- 
esting. The French King was naturally anxious 
to recover it, and, as open force was not likely 
to be of much avail, he resorted to corruption. 
The officer in command, being notan Englishman, 
but a Lombard, Almeric of Pavia, was induced 
to enter into secret communication with Philip. 
Whether he seriously meditated treachery, or 
whether his only object was to delude the mo- 
narch, is doubtful: Froissart asserts that he did, 
and that Edward, being made acquainted with 
his baseness, summoned him to London, and 
pardoned him only on the condition that he 
would continue the negotiation, and bring the 
French King into the net that should be pre- 
pared for him; but Avesbury affirms, that he 
voluntarily disclosed Philip's offers to his royal 
master, By the terms of the agreement, 
Geoffrey de Charny, governor of St. Omer, 
was to approach within a short distance of the 
city, on the night of January 1, 1350, having 
under his command a strong body of troops; the 
gates were to be opened after a certain sum of 
money was paid to Almeric; and to insure his 
performance of the covenant, his own son was to 
be placed in the hands of the French. This cir- 
cumstance strongly corroborates the narrative of 
Froissart: if resolved beforehand to dupe the 
Gallic king, Almeric would scarcely have sub- 
mitted the youth to so dangerous a trial. In 
the meantime King Edward was not idle; he 
collected, with the utmost secresy, a small body 
of forces, which he placed under the orders of 
Sir Walter de Mauny, while he and his son the 
Black Prince resolved to serve under him as 
simple knights, disguised and unknown. There 
was policy in this: had Edward issued a public 
proclamation for the assembly of troops, or had 
he allowed the intelligence to transpire that he 
was about to head the armament, che French 
monarch would have had immediate suspicion 
of the truth, and the plot would have been ex- 
posed. He reached the city, and impatiently 
awaited the arrival of the time. The French 
were equally active; they collected a large force; 
and Geoffrey de Charny placing himself at its 
head, left the gates of St. Omer, and reached 
the bridge of Nieullay about midnight. A scout 
being sent to examine the state of preparation, 
was met by Almeric, who asserted that all was 
ready; and in consequence of the favourable 
report, De Charny sent twelve knights with 
one hundred men at arms to take possession 
of the citadel, while he, with a good force, 





tion of the signal. No sooner had the knights 
and the 100 men passed the drawbridge than 
it was raised, and they were made prisoners ; 
at the same moment, a party under the Black 
Prince issued from one gate of the city, a 
a second, under De Mauny, with King Edward 
as a simple knight, at a sally port opening into 
the fields. A detachment from the latter body 
was dispatched against the enemy posted at the 
bridge of Nieullay, while the rest, shouting 
amidst the darkness of night, “ Mauny to the 
rescue!” convinced the French that they were 
betrayed. However, they were nearly double 
in number, and they resolved to make a gallant 
stand. They dismounted; the English men at 
arms did the same :— 

“ A tremendous fight now ensued under the walls 
of Calais, raging hand to hand for several jours. 
The ranks of both parties were soon broken an the 
darkness; and the combatants separating into dis- 
tinct groups, the spot around every banner became 
a field of battle. Edward and the Black Prince 
plunging into the thickest of the enemy, gave energy 
and spirit by their example, even to those soldiers 
who did not know the names of the two strange 
knights that thus seemed to seek out peculiar perils 
in such a field of carnage. From the moment the 
two armies joined, Edward had singled out the 
famous Eustace de Ribaumont, one of the most 
gallant knights in France; and more than once 
during the course of the struggle, a brief combat 
had taken place between them, which had been in- 
terrupted by the various movements of those around 
them. 

“At length, towards day-break, Edward, with 
only thirty companions, found himself opposed to 
De Ribaumont once more, and the struggle was 
renewed between them. Twice the King was beaten 
down on his knee by the thundering blows of the 
French knight, and twice he rose again, and resumed 
the attack, till Geoffrey de Charny, with a large 
band, seeing the banner of De Mauny, which was 
by the King’s side, defended by such scanty numbers, 
poured down upon the party of Edward, and inter- 
posing between him and his gallant adversary, com- 
pletely surrounded him. The blows now fell as 
thick as hail around the unknown monarch: Sir 
Guy Brian, who bore the standard under which the 
King was fighting, though one of the strongest men 
and most gallant knights of the day, in the press of 
enemies, could hardly uphold the banner that floated 
above his royal master’s head; and the peril of the 
King became each moment more and more immi- 
nent. But still Edward fought on, hewing his way 
into the midst of the enemy, till at length, in the 
eager impetuosity of the moment, forgetting his in- 
cognito, he accompanied his exertions by loud shouts 
of his customary war-cry, exclaiming at each blow 
‘4 Edward St. George, & Edward St. George!’ At 
that redoubted name, and the many memories it 
recalled, the French men-at-arms recoiled from be- 
fore the monarch ; the sounds reached the Prince of 
Wales, who had been fighting in another part of the 
field, and rushing forward to his father’s rescue, he 
poured his knights upon the rear of De Charny’s 
party, and the space around the King was speedily 
cleared. The rout of the French soon became com- 
plete ; and scarcely one man of note, who had come 
thither in the hope of taking possession of Calais, 
left the ground alive and free. In the confusion 
which followed, Edward again encountered De Ri- 
baumont, who, separated from the monarch by the 
charge of Geoffrey de Charny, had not heard the 
war-cry which announced the King of England's 
presence to those immediately near him. The con- 
flict between them now was short. The French 
knight beheld almost all his noblest companions 
dead or taken, his party completely defeated, and 
all prospect of escape cut off. He therefore soon 
dropped the point of his sword to his unknown ad- 
versary, and saying, ‘Sir Knight, I yield me your 
prisoner,’ he surrendered to Edward himself.” 

Edward was not merely a valiant warrior; he 
was the most chivalrous of monarchs. He fought 
quite as much for glory as for the provinces, 
which he considered rightfully his. The follow- 





remained at one of the city gates, in expecta- 


ing relation, though evidently bearing the im- 
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press of Froissart’s spirit, is founded at least in | 
truth :— 

“In the evening after the battle, one of these 
grand festivals celebrated the new success of the 
English monarch; and, according to custom, the 
captives were invited to partake of the banquet of | 
their conqueror. Edward, magnificently robed, and 
wearing a chaplet of fine pearls upon his head, re- 
ceived his guests in the great hall of the castle ; and 
water having been handed to each to wash, as was 
then usual, he seated himself at the head of the chief 
table, and, surrounded by his prisoners, commenced 
the repast. The first course was placed upon the 
table by the hands of the Black Prince and his 
knights; a duty which, like that of sewer and cup- 
bearer, was constantly performed at the court of 
sovereigns by the noblest and highest in the land. 
After having rendered this service, the Prince and 
his companions seated themselves at another board, 
and were served in turn. 

“When the banquet was concluded, the tables 
were raised ; and the English monarch remained for 
some time in conversation with his guests. At 
length, proceeding from the top of the room, where 
he had been speaking with the persons near him, he 
passed through the hall, addressing a few words to 
each of the other prisoners as he advanced. To 
Geoffrey de Charny those words were not peculiarly 
gentle; but when the monarch approached De Ri- 
baumont, a smile of generous pleasure brightened 
his countenance, and he said, * Sir Eustace, you, of 
all knights in this world that ever I yet saw, are the 
best either in assailing your enemy or defending 
yourself; and never in any battle did I find one who 
gave me so much to do, hand to hand, as you have 
done this morning. I award you, therefore, the 
prize of this day’s combat, as do all my knights, by 
general consent.’ 

“ He then took the circlet of pearls from his head, 
and placing it on that of De Ribaumont, continued, 
—‘ Sir Eustace, I give this wreath to you as the best 
combatant of the day, whether of those from within 
or those from without the walls, and I beg you to 
wear it a year for the love of me: I know that you 
are gallant and gay, and willingly find yourself 
where ladies are; so tell them, wherever you go, 
that I gave it to you. Moreover, as you are my 
prisoner, I liberate you from your captivity: yon 
are free to go whithersoever you please.’ 

“ The reply of the French knight was full of gra- 
titude and admiration ; and wine and spices having 
been brought in, according to the custom of the day, 
the assembly broke up. Edward the next morning 
presented De Ribaumont with two horses, and twenty 
florins to cover the expenses of his journey to the 
next French town; and shortly after the English 
monarch set sail himself, with his other prisoners, 
for England.” 

Amidst the broils of these monarchs, and there 
are many throughout the whole history of Europe 
during the Middle Ages, we meet with one gra- 
tifying feature—the anxiety of the Popes to spare 
the effusion of Christian blood. Whenever a 
battle was impending, there was sure to be a 
legate from one camp to the other, exhorting the 
rival parties to Christian charity; and when he 
found that neither “the love of Christ,” nor “ Our 
Lady’s love,” was an adjuration sufficiently 
strong to disarm them, he begged for a truce for 
half a year, a quarter, a month, and if that could 
not be granted, that the combat might be sus- 
pended another day. On this subject Mr. James 
is much more candid than Protestant writers in 
general :— 

“ Nothing can be more admirable, nothing more 
noble, than the unwearied, inexhaustible zeal with 
which the popes pursued the glorious work of paci- 
fication; and to those who read the history of the 
wars between France and England, the supreme 
pontiffs appear in a new light while occupied in this 
office of mercy, and striving to promote charity and 
peace and good will, amongst the struggling pas- 
sions and selfish animosities of men. They en- 
countered a thousand rebuffs, they suffered the 
mortification of seeing their best plans for the good 
of others thwarted by the vile covetousness of those 





they sought to serve, their most strenuous efforts 


wasted upon unthankful kings; but yet they strove 


| on against resistance, neglect, and insult, with an 


enthusiasm and a perseverance worthy of a high 
calling and a pure religion. They had faults and 
follies, doubtless, for they were men; and those 
faults and follies often showed themselves in these 
very negociations for peace ; but that they or their 
courts were so corrupt and vicious as the licentious 
virulence of satirists have represented them, will 
not be received, without a lingering doubt, by any 
one who marks them pursuing with patience, hu- 
mility, and zeal, one of the noblest ends proposed 
to a Christian by his religion.” 

When the empire of prejudice has passed— 
and one day, like that of superstition, it must 
flee—the Popes will be found to have been 
among the greatest benefactors of their species 
during a period of fierce barbarity. 

Mr. James is very severe on Charles the Bad 
(so called by the French historians), king of 
Navarre, whom he represents as always faith- 
less, always ungrateful, to the king of France. 
Faithless he might, ungrateful he could not be, 
towards one who retained the fiefs of Champagne 
and Brie,—the undoubted right of this prince. 
Hence his frequent residence at the French 
court: hence, too, when he discovered that 
nothing was to be gained from the justice 
of his superior lord, his frequent correspond- 
ence with Edward of England. Our author, 
indeed, says that the treaty with the Planta- 
genet contained the “ condition of receiving the 
county of Champagne, and various other dis- 
tricts, to be dismembered from the kingdom he 
was to assist in obtaining for the English so- 
vereign.” Here are two remarkable errors. It 
was not to acquire, so much as to recover these 
possessions, that Charles thus acted. Had our au- 
thor been as conversant with the history of Na- 
varre as with that of France, he would have known 
this fact. On the death of Don Sancho VI. in 
1234—the last heir male of the great house of 
Sancho Iiligo, founder of the monarchy—there 
was some dispute about the succession. It was 
Sancho’s wish that his states should elect Don 
Jayme I. king of Aragon ; but fearful of their in- 
dependence being lost by the union of the two 
kingdoms, they looked to the female line of their 
old princes. Dojia Sancha, sister of the late king, 
had accepted the hand of a count of Champagne ; 
and her son, Thibault, had now succeeded to 
that lordship. He was elected to the vacant 
throne in 1236, still retaining his French pos- 
sessions, for which he did homage to St. Louis, 
king of France. In 1253 he died, leaving his 
son Thibault II. heir alike of his Navarrese and 
Gallic provinces. ‘This prince also did homage 
for those possessions, and retained them without 
dispute until his death in 1270. Henry follow- 
ed, who, dying without male issue, was succeeded 
by his daughter Jeanne, a minor. She married 
the heir of the French monarchy, and on her 
death in 1305, the sceptre of Navarre devolved 
on her son Louis Huten, who, in 1314, became 
king of France. It was successively held by her 
two younger sons, Philip and Charles, sovereigns 
alike of Navarre and of France. In all these cases, 
however, Champagne and Brie were regarded as 
inseparable from the crown of Navarre; and the 
kings, on succeeding to this throne, did homage 
for them to the liege superior. In 1328, on the 
death of Charles I., Jeanne II., daughter of 
Louis Huten, succeeded, and the crown of Na- 
varre was thus separated from that of France. 
She was married to Philip Count of Evreux, 
and Charles the Bad was the offspring of this 
marriage. Now, when Jeanne succeeded to the 
throne of Navarre, Philip de Valois, king of 
France, opposed her departure; in fact he was 
averse to the separation of the two kingdoms; 
and when he found that the states assembled at 
Pamplona were resolved to leave her alone, he 
compelled Philip of Evreux to sign a renunciation 





of Champagne and Brie. But by the plainest 
laws of feudality, the renunciation was illegal ; 
it was the result of force; and it was not sanc- 
tioned either by the states of those provinces, or 
by those of Navarre. After his arrival at Pam. 
plona, Philip of Evreux, who had the royal 
title, revoked the act, and so also did his queen; 
but the French king, who had vessels already 
too powerful, and who was resolved that Cham- 
pagne, Brie, Evreux, and Navarre, should not 
be held by the same individual, paid little atten- 
tion to the remonstrance. In 1352 Charles the 
Bad, who had succeeded his mother in 1349, 
repaired to Paris to pursue the long contested 
claim to Champagne and Brie. Many of the 
French peers were favourable to the claim; the 
Constable of France, no doubt with the full con- 
nivance of John, the successor ef Philip, vigor- 
ously opposed him, and was assassinated by the 
Navarrese. In the sequel, the-superior monarch 
himself admitted the claims of Charles, whom 
he persuaded to cede Champagne and Brie for 
ever to the French crown, in return for the 
lordship of Montpelier, for which Charles did 
homage.—We have entered the more fully into 
this subject, because not only Mr. James, but 
every English historian that we have consulted, 
has a very superficial acquaintance with it. 

The battle of Poitiers, won by the Black Prince, 
who immediately after the surrender of Calais 
was appointed Duke of Aquitaine, is too well 
known to be noticed. Our author relates it 
well; and to his graphic animated description 
we refer the reader. We may, however, observe 
that he is sometimes too partial to the object of 
his admiration. He does not dwell on the deso- 
lating career of the Black Prince immediately 
prior to that splendid victory. The cities which 
were stormed, the towns and villages which were 
laid in ashes, the fields which were devastated, 
along the banks of the Garonne, to Montpellier 
and Berri, would make the heart sick. The Pope 
offered him money to spare Perigord; he re- 
plied that his father did not want money; and 
that he was resolved to inflict signal vengeance 
on all who were in rebellion against that father, 
that is, on all who adhered to their lawful su- 
perior, the French king. 

The expedition of the Black Prince into Spain, 
in favour of Don Pedro, is little understood in 
this country. In many of its circumstances it 
has been misrepresented by all our historians— 
by Mr. James as much as any. For this reason 
we shall enter somewhat at large into the subject. 

The crimes of Pedro were so many and so 
great, that it has been thought language itself 
could not aggravate them. Yet nothing is 
more certain than that while he trod with 
merciless severity on the nobles, he was the 
friend of the people. By his bitterest enemies 
he has been called an excellent justiciar; he 
was always ready to preside in the tribunals; 
and if his decisions were liable to any kind of 
censure, it was that they were too favourable 
towards the poor. We need not, therefore, be 
surprised that while he was dreaded and hated 
by the nobles, he was—not respected, for that 
was impossible, but—willingly obeyed by the 
people. It has, indeed, been alleged by some 
eminent critics,—by the Marquis of Mondejar 
and Mr. Southey among the rest,—that many of 
the crimes attributed to him are the invention 
of his enemies. This may be true; for the chro- 
nicler, Lopez de Ayala, was a partisan of his 
rival, Enrique de ‘Trastamara. Still in this, as 
in the case of our Richard III., whose champion, 
Horace Walpole, appears to have taken Mon- 
dejar as his guide, after all reasonable deduc- 
tions have been.made, enough of crime will re- 
main. That Pedro in cold blood murdered the 
King of Grenada; one of his bastard brothers ; 
his aunt the Queen of Arragon; the unoffending 
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Archbishop of Santiago; and his own mild, vir- 
tuous, = | admirable wife, Queen Blanche, 
(omitting a host of others,) are damning facts, 
which no sophistry can shake. Enrique felt 
himself in a precarious situation ; he could not 
forgive his mother’s (Leonora de Guzman) 
murder; one of his brothers had fallen a sacrifice 
to the tyrant’s caprice ; and he himself durst not 
venture to court. Seeing the discontent of the 
great, and sure that he could rely with confi- 
dence on the co-operation of many injured 
nobles,—many who had sought an asylum in 
France, he artfully increased it, and had little 
difficulty in forming a party, numerically weak 
indeed, but formidable from its connexions and 
from its social position. Obliged to flee, now 
into Aragon, now into France, he yet frequently 
returned to lay waste the northern provinces of 
the monarchy. He was assisted by the King of 
Aragon; and he was sometimes able to triumph 
over the generals of Pedro. To be prepared 
against the probable vengeance of France, for 
the murder of his queen, Blanche de Bourbon, 
no less than for the opposition of his other ene- 
mies, Pedro sought the alliance of our Edward 
III. His apprehension was just ; though France 
was too busily occupied with Restont to spare 
an army for the invasion of Castile, she per- 
mitted the free companies, or as many volun- 
teers as pleased, to arm in behalf of Enrique; 
and the whole was placed under the command 
of the famous Bertrand du Guesclin. They 
were joined by the Aragonese, and, on their 
entering Castile, by the disaffected from all parts 
of the kingdom. ‘The result is known: Enrique 
was proclaimed king; and Pedro, after a short 
struggle, being expelled from Spain, repaired in 
person to the Black Prince in Gascony, for aid 
in his distress. 

Here let us pause for a moment. Enrique 
had no claim to the crown; he was a bastard; 
and if bastards were allowed to inherit, the 
daughters of Pedro, by Maria de Padilla, his 
mistress, stood nearer than the Count de Tras- 
tamara. We may add, that they had been so- 
lemnly acknowledged as heirs of the monarchy 
by the Cortes. It is not true, as Mr. James 
asserts, that Pedro was married to Maria; we 
have no authority for it beyond his own declara- 
tion, and that of his creatures, among whom were 
two members of the concubine’s family.! The 
best Spanish critics have unanimously regarded 
this declaration as a manceuvre of Pedro's; if 
the marriage were really celebrated, why did not 
he mention it immediately after the death of 
Blanche? why did he conceal it until Maria her- 
self had been dead a considerable time ; until he 
heard that his brother, Don Enrique, was pre- 
paring to invade Castile? And while speaking 
of Maria de Padilla, we may observe that Mr. 
James, in calling her “a woman of a fierce and 
daring spirit like his own,” runs counter to all 
history. So far was this unhappy woman from 
being “ fierce,” that she saved many victims 
from the tyrant’s grasp,—some by timely warn- 
ing, some by intercession; and when neither 
means availed, her grief was sincere. ‘That she 
was nota woman of blood—that she was anxious 
to save, not to destroy, is allowed by Lopez de 
Ayala himself, a writer neither favourable to 
her nor to her royal paramour.? It is evident 
that Enrique had not, by birth, any title to the 
crown :—and he had none of a personal kind. 


rique; and he had the advantage of being the 
legitimate king, while his bastard brother was 
the usurper. The interference, therefore, of the 
Black Prince was not, as it has been called, dis- 
honourable to England; on the contrary, it was 
a justifiable and a politic act. Our author is 
equally inaccurate in asserting, that when Don 
Enrique entered Castile, “ the universal detesta- 
tion of his (Pedro's) people showed itself through- 
out the land; no forces rallied round his standard ; 
knights and nobles abandoned his court; and 
even the creatures of his will and the instruments 
of his pleasures quitted him to swell the train of 
his rival. Only one noble gentleman, Don 
Hernan de Castro,' who had never courted him 
in prosperity, now adhered to him in adversity.” 
So far was the defection from being universal, 
that a portion only of New Castile declared for 
the invader; and many towns earnestly called 
on Pedro to lead their forces against his enemy. 
Among them was Burgos, which angrily remon- 
strated with him for deserting his adherents ;? 
and the garrisons of at least a score of places 
repared to stand a siege. ‘The truth is, Pedro 
new not whom to trust; his conscience told 
him that he had grievously sinned; and though 
thousands and tens of thousands of swords were 
ready to be drawn in his defence, he fled preci- 
pitately to Seville, with the view of collecting 
more troops, and of effecting a junction with his 
allies, the Mohammedans of Grenada, who had 
declared for him. In Toledo he left 600 knights 
for the defence of that important fortress,—a 
proof that his adherents were still numerous ;* 
and though that place consented at length to 
receive Enrique, that consent was most reluc- 
tantly given, and given only because the king 
had deserted them. The two parties were about 
equally balanced in Toledo; but nine out of ten 
would have declared for Pedro, had he not pre~ 
viously persecuted them for the warmth with 
which they had espoused the cause of their 
queen, Blanche de Bourbon.—Again, many 
nobles retired with Pedro to Seville, and some 
of their names are expressly mentioned by 
Ayala.* But “ Hernan de Castro” was not one 
of them; he had long been in Galicia, the cradle 
of his family.’ Nor does this nobleman deserve 
the praise bestowed on him by Mr. James; he 
had courted Don Pedro in his prosperity, and in 
return was appointed to one of the highest offices 
in the howell of that monarch.6 But Pedro 
had basely betrayed the sister, Dofia Juana de 
Castro, (sister also to the famous Ines de Castro,) 
by pretending that there had been no lawful 
marriage with Blanche of Bourbon ; that he was 
consequently a bachelor; that he was deeply 
enamoured of Juana; that he was resolved to 
make her his queen; and to deceive her the 
more completely, he caused (proh pudor !) two 
bishops to declare the nullity of that marriage. 
The fady believed him, and the nuptials were 
performed in the cathedral of Salamanca; and 
in a few days she was abandoned for ever.’ 
This baseness, as well it might, drove Don Fer- 
nando (Hernan, as Mr. James calls him) into 
the party of Don Enrique. But when Pedro en- 
tered a fugitive in Galicia, whither he fled from 
Seville, the gallant Fernando forgot his wrongs, 


1 “ Supposed,” proceeds Mr. James, “‘ to have been the 
brother of the beautiful Ines de Castro, but | have many 
doubts in regard to the fact.” That he was her brother, is 
proved by Sandoval, (Cronica del Rey Alfonso VII. p. 312), 
and by Amirola, (Nota a la Cronica del Rey Don Pedro, 





He was as faithless, as cruel, as loose in morals, | P-412> 


and nearly as tyrannical as Pedro; he was more 
avaricious,—more hypocritical. We cannot, then, 
be surprised that the Black Prince should es- 
pouse the cause of the exiled king; in fact, he 
was bound to do so by previous treaty. In 
almost every respect Pedro was as good as En- 





1 See Ayala, Cronica del Rey D. Pedro, p.349, edit. 1779. 
2 Lopez de Ayala, Cronica, p. 108, 238, &c. 


2 See Ayala, p, 402. 

3 Ibid. p. 406. 

4 Ibid. p. 412. 

5 Ibid. p. 416. Mr. James has evidently confounded 
some circumstances attending the first and second retreat 
of Don Pedro. Don Fernando, as we shall hereafter see, 
was with Pedro, in 1369, in the castle of Montiel. 

6 Ibid. p. 17. 

7 Ibid, p. 128. The two bishops ‘(of Avila and Sala- 
manca) were cited before the Pontifical Court, to answer 





for y offence. See Raynoldi Annales Ecclesiastici, (sub 
anno). 


and tendered alike his counsel and his sword 
to the king. Here, again, Pedro might have 
made a stand; but having cruelly murdered the 
Archbishop of Santiago, many of his adherents 
forsook him. Don Fernando, however, con- 
tinued firm, and was appointed, during the ab- 
sence of the king in Gascony, Adelantado Mayor, 
with unlimited authority over the places that 
still held for his master. By Don Enrique he 
was besieged in Lugo; but he made so gallant 
a defence, that the siege was turned into a 
blockade. It was at length agreed, that if the 
fortress were not relieved by Don Pedro within 
a prescribed period, (seven months from the 
opening of the siege,) it should be surrendered 
to Enrique. 

But to proceed—though Enrique was now on 
the throne, he trembled for his security ; the pre- 
parations of the Black Prince reached his ears. 
He entered into a treaty with Charles of Navarre, 
to the effect that the passes of that kingdom 
should be closed to the enemy: the treaty cost him 
two fortresses and 60,000 pistoles. But Charles 
duped him; on Pedro's offering 56,000 florins, 
with four fortresses instead of two, on the condi- 
tion of opening a passage to the Black Prince, 
he assented, resolving to wring all he could from 
both parties. But in this double game he was 
compelled to act with circumspection. He did 
not, as Mr. James asserts, throw any obstacle in 
the way of the invaders; on the contrary, he 
secretly desired Sir Oliver de Mauny, one of 
Edward's generals, to arrest him while on a 
hunting excursion.' By this manceuvre he 
wished Enrique to understand that he had done 
his best to obstruct the march of the English, 
and that in penalty of his good faith he was im- 
prisoned. The whole of these proceedings are 
misrepresented in the book before us; we may 
add, so is much of what follows. In the first 
place, the army of the Black Prince was more 
numerous than it is said to have been. He left 
Guienne, we are told, with 17,000 men-at-arms, 
besides a great company of Genoese bowmen. 
Now, taking each man-at-arms as three, (viz. 
the squire of arms, and the body squire, accom- 
panying each,) we should have 51,000, without 
the Genoese. And to these must be added the 
men-at-arms who joined Pedro from different 
parts of Spain. Even if we should assume them 
altogether at 60,000 only, which was probably 
below the number, we still perceive a great error 
in our author’s estimate, who fixes it at less then 
half the number. In the next place, the army 
of Don Enrique has been overrated: Mr. James, 
following Froissart, raises it to nearly 100,000 
men,?—an estimate so monstrous, that it scarcely 
deserves refutation. If any reliance were to be 
placed in Ayala, we should infer that the forces 
of Enrique were inferior to those of his rival. 
Probably, we may assume the two armies as 
nearly balanced in number; but certainly the 
discipline was all in favour of Edward’s. This 
circumstance does not detract from the glory of 
the Black Prince; seldom has victory been so 
splendid, scarcely ever so decisive as that of 
Najera; it restored Pedro to the throne, and 
forced Enrique again to seek refuge in France. 
The most glorious circumstance is, that Edward 
would not allow his vindictive ally to execute, in 
cold blood, the chief prisoners who had been 
taken on this eventful day. 

The ingratitude of Pedro to the man who had 
restored him to the throne, no less than his own 
sanguinary disposition, led to his ruin. In 1367 
Enrique returned with new forces to struggle for 
the crown, and the Black Prince, who had re- 
tired into Aquitaine, was no longer at hand to 
oppose him. A civil war commenced, which, 





1 Ayala, p. 436. 
2 The copy of Froissart before us, fixes the whole at 
somewhat less than 60,000. 
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during two years, raged with unremitting fury. | curred in the engagement; and it was agreed 


This proves that Pedro had still many partisans; 
in fact, several of the fortified places made a | 
stout resistance, and were not reduced without 
much trouble.! In general, we find that the 
common citizens were attached to him; while 
the hidalgos and knights were for Enrique. 
Early in 1369 Du Guesclin arrived from France 
with a strong reinforcement, and as the king of 
Navarre was also in the field for Enrique, the 
tide of fortune set in more steadily against Pedro. 
The latter, in his march to relieve ‘Toledo, being 
driven into the fortress of Montiel, he was be- 
sieged there, and cut off from all supplies, which 
yet daily reached Enrique. It was evident that 
through want of provisions alone he would soon 
be compelled to surrender; and he was, there- 
fore, eager to effect his escape. The last scenes 
of his’ life are very superficially, and very erro- 
neously, described by Mr. James :— 

“ By the counsel of Du Guesclin, Henry (En- 
rique) advanced to meet the army of his brother; 
and having encountered and defeated him at Mon- 
tiel, on the 14th of March 1369,? he captured Don 
Pedro, in an endeavour which that unhappy prince 
made to escape from a castle in which he had taken 
refuge, and stabbed him in a brutal struggle with his 
own hand.” 

This is a strange way of dismissing a subject of 
so much importance. Pedro was not captured; 
he was betrayed into the tent of Du Guesclin, and 
there murdered. Not merely is this affirmed, 
but minute details are given by the contempo- 
rary Lopez de Ayala; by another contemporary 
Catalan Chronicle; and by a third Chronicle, 
which Zurita followed, and which he, so long 
back as the middle of the sixteenth century, de- 
clared to have been composed at the time the 
transaction took places The substance of all 
three agrees with Froissart; in fact, there is no 
authority whatever for a different relation ; nor 
could we easily indicate any other historic event, 
with evidence so convincing to support it—There 
was a knight with Pedro, Mendo Rodriguez by 
name, who had once been the prisoner, and who 
was always on the most friendly terms with Ber- 
trand du Guesclin. One day seeing Bertrand 
at the foot of the ramparts, he expressed a wish 
to speak privately with him. In the interview 
which followed, he offered, on the part of Pedro, 
the hereditary possession of several important 
fortresses, with two hundred thousand doubloons 
in gold, on the condition that he would aid the 
Castilian monarch to escape. At first, Bertrand 
refused to entertain the proposal; but after some 
further consideration, fre promised to reflect 
upon it, and the two separated. The French 
knight mentioned the subject to his kindred and 
friends, asserting, however, that he would under- 
take nothing against the interests of Don Enrique, 
and concluding by the inquiry, whether he ought 
not to divulge the whole to that prince? They 
urged him to do so, and he did. Enrique 
thanked him for fidelity, and told him that he 
should have all that he had been promised, and 
twice as much, if he would draw Pedro to his 
tent, and acquaint Enrique with the cireum- 
stance the moment it happened. His soul, we 
are told, revolted at the treachery; but being 
overcome by the persuasions of his friends, and 
by the reward proposed, he assured Mendo that 
he would undertake to provide for Don Pedro’s 
safety; some other knights of his party con- 








1 Toledo, for instance, stood out twelve mouths. 

2 Mr. James, in an elaborate note, is at some pains to 
fix the date of the battle of Montiel, and to disprove those 
given by preceding writers. One sentence of Ayala would 
have saved him the trouble:—*‘ E tue esta batalla mier- 
coles catorce dia de Marzo deste ano, a hora de prima.”’— 
Cronica del Rey D. Pedro, p. 549, edit. Madrid, 1779. 





3 Ibis abbreviation, we find, was drawn up in the reign 
of Juan II., the son of Enrique, who was a young man at 
the time of Pedro's death, and who himself died in twenty- 
One years after that monarch. It is, therefore, strictly 
contemporary. 


that the king should leave the fortress on the 
evening of March-23. 
accompanied by three knights, (among whom 
was Fernando de Castro) and some domestics, he 
issued from the fortress, and, guided by a French 
knight, repaired to the tent of Du Guesclin. 
On arriving, he dismounted a moment, and then 
said to Du Guesclin, “ Let us mount and away !” 
The knight made no reply: he knew that En- 
rique was already aware of the king’s presence. 
The suspicions of the latter being roused, he 
prepared to escape; but he was forcibly de- 
tained by one of Du Guesclin’s attendants, 
who told him to wait a little. At this moment 
Enrique entered, armed at all points, while 
Pedro had no armour, defensive or offensive, 
perhaps not even a dagger. The former did 
not know his brother—so much had anxiety 
changed him in a few years: even when one 
of the attendants exclaimed, “ There is your 
enemy!” He still doubted; until Pedro cried 
out “I am he! Iam he!” He then advanced, 
and with his dagger struck the king in the face. 
Pedro closed with him; in the struggle both fell 
to the earth, Enrique under, the king above; 
and had the latter possessed a weapon, or been 
in the company of impartial spectators, the 
usurper would have paid the penalty of his am- 
bition with his life. But one of Enrique’s at- 
tendants, or rather one attached to the service 
of Du Guesclin—the Viscount de Rocaberti— 
immediately wounded Pedro, and dragged him 
from the prostrate Count of Trastamara. En- 
rique then arose, inflicted repeated wounds on 
the king, and at last, with his own hands, cut 
off his head, which he threw out of the tent. 

From this concurrent relation of four contem- 
poraries, of whom three were in Spain at the 
time, and two, perhaps, not far from the fatal 
scene, what other conclusion can we draw than 
this, that Pedro was foully murdered, and that 
the guilt must rest as much with Bertrand du 
Guesclin as with Enrique? Eternal the infamy 
that must cover the memory of the Breton 
knight! All that Mr. James chooses to say on 
this subject is, that “ most of the Spanish 
chroniclers cast the odium of his (Pedro’s) death 
upon that great general. Cruelty, however, was 
no part of Du Guesclin’s character.” Is this 
(we seriously ask Mr. James,) history ? 

But we must conclude. We have endeavoured 
to correct a few of the errors into which the au- 
thor, through his want of acquaintance with the 
Spanish chronicles, has fallen. With this draw- 
back, we can honestly recommend the book as 
containing the most popular, most complete, and 
most interesting account of the Black Prince that 
we have seen. 





Journal of a Residence in Norway during the 
Years 1834, 1835, and 1836, $c. §c. By 
Samuel Laing, Esq. Longman & Co. 

Tunis book is equally valuable for the facts it 

contains, and the results deduced ; and interest- 

ing, as furnishing us with a distinct and undis- 
torted picture of national manners and habits. 

We were recently whirled through Norway, in 

company with a tourist as mercurial as Robin 

Goodfellow, though not one half so shrewd. We 

now deliberately make acquaintance with its 

farms, fiords, and forests, under the guidance of 
one whose head and heart we are equally in- 
clined to trust. In short, we have read Mr. 

Laing’s Journal with much satisfaction. 

The English must always regard the state and 
condition of our northern neighbour with a feel- 





4The Catalan Chronicle and Lopez de Ayala affirm 
that he had no dagger, no weapon of any description. If 
he had one, it must have been taken from him; for in the 
struggle he had evidently no means of defence. 

t See Athenzum, No. 453. 


At the appointed hour, | 





ing deeper than aimless curiosity or self-interested 
calculation. We ought never to forget the un- 
worthy treaty by which an empire, not even held 
in military occupation by either of the two con- 
tracting parties, was bartered from hand to hand: 
the price of another bundle of spears added to 
the formidable phalanx drawn out against the 
Usurper of modern times. “ We are bound,” ag 
our author warmly observes in his preface, by 
treaty as well as by honour, “to preserve the 
national independence of Norway.” But without 
considering the deep stake which our national 
honour has in the welfare of Norway, the pecu- 
liar constitution of that kingdom must render its 
institutions eminently worthy of our respectful 
attention, in these days, when the philosophy of 
government is a subject so keenly canvassed, 

“ There is not probably,” says Mr. Laing, “in the 
history of mankind another instance of a free consti- 
tution, not erected amidst ruins and revolutions, not 
cemented with blood, but taken from the closet of 
the philosopher and quietly reared and set to work, 
and found to be suitable without alteration to all the 
ends of good government. The reason of this appa- 
rent singularity is, that all the essential parts of 
liberty were already in the country. The property 
was in the hands of the whole body of the people, 
The ancient laws and institutions affecting property 
were in full operation, and were conceived and ad- 
ministered in the very spirit of liberty. As far as 
regards property, these laws and institutions left no. 
thing for the most liberally constituted assembly to 
legislate upon. As far as regards personal rights, the 
mild and enlightened administration of Denmark, 
although under an arbitrary form, had left few gene- 
ral grievances to be redressed. There was nothing 
in the condition of the people, the state of property, 
the civil or religious establishments, which did not 
fit in with a free constitution, in which legislative 
power was vested in the people. These had all 
emanated from the people in ancient times; and, 
there being no hereditary privilege, or power, or 
property vested in any class of the community, had 
been handed down unbroken through ages. The 
new constitution was but the superstructure of a 
building of which the foundations had been laid, and 
the lower walls constructed, eight centuries before by 
the ancestors of the present generation.” 

We shall devote, therefore, some space to the 
details of this constitution, as displayed in the 
forms and ordinances of law, and affecting the 
usages of private life—simply confining ourselves 
to the gathering and grouping of the facts, which 
the volume before us presents in abundance. 

We cannot make a better beginning than with 
the Storthing, or parliament of Norway, with its 
meetings held once in three years, its absence of 
form, and (to English eyes still stranger) absence 
of partizanship. 

“ Every native Norwegian of twenty-five years of 
age, who has been for five years owner or life-renter 
of land paying scat or tax, or who is a burgess of any 
town, or possesses there a house or land to the value 
of 150 dollars (30/.), is entitled to elect and to be 
elected: but for this last privilege, he must be not 
under thirty years of age, must have resided for ten 
years in Norway, and must neither be in any depart- 
ment of the state or court, nor on the pension list, 
nor in the counting-house or bureau of any officer of 
state, or of the court.” 

“The present Storthing consists of ninety-six 
members, elected in the way before explained. Each 
town and district elects as many substitutes (sup 
pleanter) as it elects representatives; so that in case 
of the illness or death of the one, the suppleant is 
sent for and takes his seat, and the constituency 
cannot remain unrepresented.” 

“The representative to the Storthing is allowed a 
dollar and a half per day during his attendance, and 
his travelling expenses. I was desirous to ascertain 
if this had any influence on the elections. I have 
heard this allowance objected to by sensible men; 
and the propriety of it has been under the considera- 
tion of former Storthings. The objection is, that a 
member, living up to his rank and station, may save 
money out of it. In the best hotels, twenty dollars 
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a month is the charge for lodging, board, fuel, and 
every accommodation. In private lodgings he is 
suitably accommodated for sixteen or eighteen. 
Many of the bonder class who are returned to the 

torthing live for half a dollar a day, and bring home 
a little capital saved in this trade of legislation.” 

Mr. Laing thinks that this practice of making 
the representative the paid advocate of his con- 
stituents, on the whole, works well; for if the 
members were not thus reimbursed for their ab- 
sence from their homes and domestic concerns, 
they could no longer be chosen from among the 
class best acquainted with the wants and state of 
their country. A glimpse at a Norwegian elec- 
tion, of which Mr. Laing was an eye-witness, 
will not be unwelcome: 

« On Monday the 20th of August, the electors of 
our parish met in the parish-church to choose their 
Valgsmend, or election-men ; and on the 30th of 
August, these Valgsmend met at Sleenkjzr as a cen- 
trical point for all the Valgsmend of the different 
parishes of the amt or county, in number thirty-one, 
to choose the representatives to the Storthing. The 
minister and the foged each keep a list of electors ; 
as age as well as property enter into the qualification. 

« It is far beyond my competency to give an opi- 
nion whether this middle wheel of election-men is or 
js not good in a representative system. One hundred 
electors or under, at the election meeting, choose 
one, from one hundred to two hundred, two, and so 
on. The number of election-men depends there- 
fore on the number of electors who choose to meet ; 
but in case of sickness, written votes are taken. We 
had 270 electors, and therefore send three election- 
men. A very great number of qualified voters did 
not meet, as the hay crop was not all carried in. 
From what I see in the newspapers, one-fourth at 
least of the qualified voters over all Norway did not 
attend. There is a danger, therefore, in the working 
of this middle wheel, that it may deaden the interest 
in public affairs, from the want of direct communica- 
tion between the representative and constituent. To 
travel ten or twenty miles from a bare sense of public 
duty, perhaps at a busy season, and without the as- 
surance even of adding one election-man to the 
number, for 101 voters would send as many as 199, 
is too much perhaps to expect from public spirit. 
Yet it is an effectual preventive of bribery and un- 
due influence in any shape. The election-men meet 
in ten days. It can only then be known how many 
representatives they can elect; for that depends 
upon their own numbers.” 

The President and Speaker, and the Secretary 
of the Storthing, are elected once a week. 

“The Storthing then proceeds to elect what is 
equivalent to our House of Peers, the Lagthing, or 
division in which the deliberative functions of the 
legislative body are invested. This consists of one- 
fourth of the members of the Storthing, being in the 
present assembly twenty-four, who are voted for by 
the whole body; and they form a separate house, 
and sit in a different chamber, with their own presi- 
dent and secretary, also elected by themselves weekly. 
* * Tt consists, in the present Storthing, of eight 
persons in civil offices, five in clerical functions, two 
lawyers, and nine bonder or peasants. * * 

“ There is evidently no such formed party as in 
our parliament. Some members are more constitu- 
tional than others; but government, having no means 
of returning even a single member to Storthing, there 
is no ministerial, and consequently no opposition 
party. It is considered a defect, and, practically, a 
hinderance to business, that government has no 
member in the Storthing to bring forward and sup- 
port its propositions, and who, being instructed in its 
views, might be able to give the information on points 
of public business which is often required. There is 
a proposition from government to the present Stor- 
thing to remedy this defect by giving a seat and 
right of speaking, but not of voting, to a counsellor 
of state in each of the houses of Storthing. This is 
approved of by some, as a measure absolutely neces- 
sary for the despatch of business. Others think it 
contrary to the representative principle that a mem- 
ber not elected by any part of the community should 
take part in the deliberations, and influence the re- 
solutions of a constitutional assembly. * * 








“Neither the president nor the members wear 
any peculiar dress. They do not, like the members 
of the French Chambers, enact a scene of a free 
constitution in theatrical costume. Those members 
who, as public functionaries, have uniforms, or happen 
to be decorated with orders, have in this Storthing, 
as a matter of taste or propriety, laid aside these dis- 
tinctions by common consent, when officiating in the 
higher capacity of representatives. 'The appearance 
of the assembly resembles very much that of a meet- 
ing of gentlemen in one of our Scotch counties. 
Some traveller tells us that he saw the bonder sitting 
in the Storthing with red night-caps, and clad in 
homespun clothes of the fashion of the sixteenth 
century. This is not the truth. Whatever they 
may wear in their own valleys, in Christiania they 
dress like other members of the Storthing. The re- 
presentatives belonging to this class look like the 
respectable farmers one sees on a market-day at 
Haddington or Edinburgh. In the Storthing no 
member wears his hat. The greatest decorum and 
propriety of manners are observed. There is not 
even the coughing or scraping down of an unmerci- 
fully tedious speaker, which legislative assemblies of 
higher pretensions allow themselves to practise. 
There is, however, seldom occasion for it, as mem- 
bers seem to speak only when they have something 
to say. The style of speaking is altogether business- 
like, and to the point. It is not oratorical, but rather 
conversational. * * 

“There is great and rather amusing simplicity 
sometimes in the mode of procedure. I saw in the 
newspaper one morning, that a royal proposition was 
to be presented to the Storthing by a counsellor of 
state. I repaired to the gallery to see the ceremony. 
A deputation of six members was sent out to receive 
and usher in the royal messenger. The counsellor 
of state, in full court dress, enters through the fold- 
ing doors, is received by the president and members 
standing, and walks up to a table placed for him on 
the floor of the house. After a bow to the president, 
and another to the members, he reads an open letter 
under the royal signature, with the great seal attach- 
ed to it, authorizing him to appear before the Nor- 
wegian Storthing and deliver this special proposition, 
which he lays upon the table. He then retires 
through the folding doors, repeating his bows. The 
proposition was one relative to the distillery laws. 
The Storthing, on resuming, merely ordered the 
royal proposition to be referred to its standing com- 
mittee of trade and manufactures, as materials for 
the report upon the distillery laws, which that com- 
mittee had to prepare. It seemed not to enter into 
the head of any one that a proposition delivered with 
so much form, ought to be referred to a special com- 
mittee, or be ordered to be printed, or be treated in 
some way or other ceremoniously. The simplicity 
struck me; for it was simplicity, not rudeness or in- 
tentional disrespect, because a day or two before I 
had remarked that a member had presented a paper, 
not a petition, to the house, containing propositions 
upon the same subject—the distillery laws—from a 
peasant in Hedemark. The member saying he 
adopts the proposition as his own, was sufficient to 
give the same effect to this paper as to that contain- 
ing the royal propositions. It was ordered, precisely 
in the same way, to be referred to the committee. 
The result of this simple way of doing business is, 
that the plan of his Majesty’s ministers with regard 
to a new distillery law, and that of the peasant of 
Hedemark, will be weighed and made use of exactly 
according to their merits.” 

To lighten the above details, which may seem 
dry to some of our readers, we shall here extract 
a notice of the primitive manner in which a 
public summons is transmitted throughout the 
country. 

“ There is a very simple and very ancient way of 
assembling the people in this country for public 
business. A budstick, or message-stick, of the size 
and shape of our constable’s baton, is painted and 
stamped with the royal arms, and made hollow, with 





by law to carry it within a certain time to his nearest 
neighbour, who must transmit it to the next, and so 
on. In case of two houses, equally distant, it must 
be previously determined by the foged at which he 
shall deliver it. If the owner is not at home, he is 
to stick it ‘in the house-father’s great chair, by the 
fire-side ;’ and if the door be locked, must fasten it 
to the outside. Each is bound to prove, if required, 
at what hour he received, delivered, or stuck it. He 
who, by his neglect, has prevented others from re- 
ceiving the notice in time to attend the meeting, 
pays a fine for each person so absent. There are 
fixed stations at which the budstick rests for the 
night ; and it cannot be carried after sunset, or before 
sunrise. The householder to whom it comes last 
takes it back to the office. In a country so exten- 
sive, with its population scattered in valleys, divided 
by uninhabited Fjelde, and with few paths of com- 
munication, this primitive sort of gazette is the 
most expeditious mode of publication. In the High. 
lands of Scotland, the stick, burnt at one end, and 
with blood on the other, was a similar device for as- 
sembling a clan in arms.” 

Another feature of the Norwegian constitution, 
which cannot but be interesting to the reader, is 
its law of succession. Mr. Laing, fortified by 
his experiences of the effects of equal partition 
as displayed in Norway, takes the field against 
primogeniture. He conceives that— 

“Tn a country where land is held, not in tenancy 
merely, as in Ireland, but in full ownership, its ag- 
gregation by the deaths of co-heirs, and by the mar- 
riages of female heirs among the body of landowners, 
will balance its subdivision by the equal succession 
of children. 

“ The estates of individuals are in general small ; 
and the houses, furniture, food, comforts, ways and 
means of living among all classes, appear to me to 
approach more nearly toan equality to one standard, 
than in any country in Europe. This standard is 
far removed from any want or discomfort on one 
hand, and from any luxury or display on the other. 
The actual partition of the land itself seems in prac- 
tice not to go below such a portion of land as will 
support a family comfortably according to the habits 
and notions of the country ; and it is indeed evident 
that a piece of ground without houses on it, and too 
small to keep a family according to the national esti- 
mation of what is requisite, would be of no value as 
a separate property.” 

The following agreeable picture will serve as 
a pleasant illustration to the above remarks. 

“If there be a happy class of people in Europe, it 
is the Norwegian bonder. He is the owner of his 
little estate: he has no feu duty or feudal service to 
pay to any superior. He is the king of his own land, 
and landlord as well as king. His poor-rate and 
tithes are too inconsiderable to be mentioned. His 
scat or land-tax is heavy, but everything he uses is 
in consequence so much cheaper; and he has that 
which renders the heaviest tax light,—the manage- 
ment of it by his own representatives, and the satis- 
faction of publicity and economy in its application. 
He has the satisfaction of seeing from Storthing to 
Storthing that the taxes are diminishing, and the 
public debt paying off. He is well lodged; has 
abundance of fuel; and that quantity of land in 
general which does not place him above the neces- 
sity of personal labour, but far above want or priva- 
tion if sickness or age should prevent him from work- 
ing. He has also no class above him; nobody who 
can look down upon him, or whom he or his family 
look up to either to obtain objects of a false ambition, 
or to imitate out of a spirit of vanity. He hasa 
greater variety of food than the same class in other 
countries ; for besides what his farm produces, which 
is mostly consumed in his housekeeping, the Fjelde, 
the lakes and rivers, and the fiords, afford game, fish, 
and other articles’ He has also variety of labour, 
which is, perhaps, among the greatest enjoyments in 
the life of a labouring man; for there is recreation 
in change. His distant seater, his woodcutting for 


a head to screw on upon one end, and an iron spike | fuel, his share of the fishery in the neighbouring 
on the other. The official notice to meet, the time, | river or lake, give that sort of holiday work which is 


place, and object, are written on a piece of paper, | refreshing. 


which is rolled up and placed in the hollow. 


His winter toil is of the same kind; as 


This | steady agricultural labour in the field is out of the 
is delivered from the public office or court-house of | question. 


It consists in making all the implements, 


the district to the nearest householder, who is bound | furniture, and clothing that his family may require; 
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thrashing out the crop, attending to the cattle, dis- 
tilling his potatoes, brewing, and driving about to 
fairs or visits. The heaviest part of it is driving 
wood out of the forests, or bog hay from the Fjelde. 
He has no cares for his family, because he knows 
what their condition will be after his death. He 
knows that his wife succeeds to him, and as long as 
she lives unmarried the only difference made by his 
death is, that there is one less in the family. On her 
death or second marriage, he knows that each of his 
children has a right to a share of his property ; and 
according to their number he makes his arrangements 
for their either living on the land as before, or divid- 
ing it, or for being settled in other occupations and 
taking a share of the value when it comes to be 
divided.” 

We shall now proceed to notice such scenes, 
and traits, and glimpses of national manners, as 
are freshest and most interesting. Having given 
precedence to forms of government, division of 
property, and its influence upon the condition of 
the people, it might be thought discourteously 
democratic in us not to take some notice of the 
king also. We cannot, therefore, do better than 
extract Mr. Laing’s description of a royal visit, 
which he witnessed in the course of the summer 
of 1835. His Majesty of Sweden, it may be 
said, opened the new road from the Dronthiem 
Fiord, across the Fjelde, to the Bothnian Gulf. 

“ The whole population was up and out on foot 
or on horseback.to meet the King. The enthusiasm 
was universal ; and Carl Johan’s visit to Norway 
may well be compared to the visit of George IV. to 
Scotland. It was in better taste, both on the part of 
the monarch and of the people. The King came 
over the frontiers without military escort or guard, 
and with the most simple attendance and retinue. 
* * George IV., who appears to have had a little 
sly wit, told the good citizens of Edinburgh that he 
thought he had come into a nation of gentlemen, and 
the good folks swallowed the delicate irony of the 
remark without feeling its point. The King saw 
only the gentlemen of the nation, and saw them only 
in masquerade. In Carl Johan’s visit to Norway 
everything was on a more natural, and therefore 
more honourable, footing for the national character. 
There was no unreal representation ; no false exhi- 
bition; no lawyers dressed like Highlanders, or 
tradesmen in bag-wigs and swords. The bonder 
came out on their best horses and in their Sunday 
clothes to escort the King from station to station ; 
and there was not besides even a single dragoon. 
Their wives and children lined the roads, and erected 
numerous triumphal arches of fir branches of great 
simplicity and good taste; and of more effect, from 
being the thought and work of the moment. The 
sovereign, on his part, walked out among them with- 
out military attendance, or suite but a few civil func- 
tionaries ; shook hands with them ; begged them in 
broken Norse ‘to make room for their old father,’ 
when they pressed in upon him too closely ; and 
really appeared, and was, a father walking among an 
affectionate kind-hearted people. How different all 
this from the puppet-show at Holyrood House! 
The reality of everything, the total absence of pre- 
tence and attempt at effect, was honourable to the 
character of the nation and of its sovereign. 

‘** What must have been the feelings of this mo- 
narch at Stikklesladt! He came a mile or two out 
of the road to visit the field of battle. He stood on 
the very spot on which, on the same hour of the 
same day of the same month—three o'clock in the 
afternoon of 31st August—eight hundred and five 
years before, King Olaf was slain by his subjects. 
He stood on the little eminence, surrounded by the 
descendants of the very peasants who fought and 
vanquished that prince: their priest, aged eighty- 
two, who has consequently lived through more than 
one-tenth of this immense interval of time, gave the 
King his blessing on this very spot. In human ex- 
istence there have been few such moments. The 
King was sensible of it, and with peculiar good taste 
went first to the mansion of the old priest, and ex- 
changed his travelling dress for a suit of uniform,— 
probably an old and favourite one,—and then re- 
paired to the spot where a monarch fell, who, in the 
earlier part of his career, was not unlike himself in 
talent and character, 





“The King appeared to have more knowledge of 
historical localities than many of his subjects. At 
Dronthiem, on the day before his departure, he went 
to visit the fortifications of the little island Munk- 
holm ; and before reaching the custom-house where 
the barge was in waiting, he stopped the coach, got 
out, and walked with his hat off to the place of em- 
barkation. There are probably not a dozen persons 
in Dronthiem. who understood the reason. It was 
sacred ground for a king. The Orething at which 
the people of this part of Norway assembled, and at 
which above twenty kings have been proposed, ac- 
cepted by the Thing, and proclaimed, was, according 
to the opinion of antiquarians, held on this spot.” 

These, which may be called preliminary no- 
tices of Mr. Laing’s Journal, have run to sucha 
length, that we must reserve lighter matters of 
speculation for a second and separate article. 








The Romance of Nature. 
Twamley. 


By Louisa Anne 


(Third Notice.) 
We promised ourselves a ramble among the 
flowers of Autumn, when the due season should 
come. Time has brought us the month, but 
where, alas! is the weather for such a pilgrim- 
age? We may ask with the rhymester— 
Where hid’st thou, faithless Autumn ? 
Methinks thou tarriest long ; 
Mine eye hath caught no sight of thee, 
Mine ear hath heard no song. 
Shall the fields and woods in vain 
Of thy dull delay complain ? 
come to us again, 
Ere Winter work us wrong. 

It is well for us that there is one world over 
which rains and whirlwinds exercise no dominion. 
To this we turn all the more eagerly, in propor- 
tion as we are denied the good things of the 
world in the open air. 

Miss Twamley begins her illustrations of 
Autumn with a cheerful allegro in rhyme; the 
right spirit breathes through it, but some of her 
verses halt, and others stumble: she will doubt- 
less amend the mechanism of her poetry in time. 
Meanwhile, we will draw upon her prose, and 
the delicious passage from Herrick, with which 
she has enriched it. 

* Autumn in England is a joyous and glowing 
season; the time when nature’s wealth of field and 
tree is most lavishiy displayed and gathered with 
thankful merriment. How richly, glowingly beau- 
tiful are corn-fields now! with their troops of reapers, 
gleaners, and country maidens,—heavily laden wag- 
gons, sleek, sturdy horses, and gambolling children. 

** Herrick’s * Hock Cart, or Harvest Home,’ well 
describes such scenes, though he seems to allude to 
ceremonies not now in use at that festive time. 

Come, sons of Summer, by whose toile 

We are the lords of wine and oile ; 

By whose tough labours and rough hands 

We rip up first, then reap our lands. 

Crown’d with the ears of corn, now come, 

And to the pipe sing Harvest-Home. 

Come forth, my Lord, and see the cart 

Drest up with all the country art. 

See here a maukin, there a sheet, 

As spotlesse pure as it is sweete ; 

The borses, mares, and frisking fillies, 

Clad all in linen white as lillies. 

The harvest swains and wenches bound 

For joy, to see the Hock-Cart crown’d. 

About the cart heare how the rout 

Of rural younglings raise the shout, 

Pressing before, some coming after, 

Those with a shout, and these with laughter. 

Some blesse the cart, some kisse the sheaves, 

Some pranke them up with open leaves ; 

Some crosse the fill-horse, some with great 

Devotion stroak the home-borne wheat. 

“The younger portion of the harvest-throng find 
abundant employment in searching the hedges for 
the favourite and the refreshing fruit of the Black- 
berry ; and we see them standing in groups in lanes 
and fields, with their plump, rosy faces dyed, in no 
very becoming style, it is true, with the dark purple 
juice; while many a woful rent in frock and pinafore 
tells of their exploits among the tangled and prickly 
briars. In the woods, too, both blackberry-gather- 
ing and nutting may now be enjoyed to perfection ; 
and in Autumn’s forest scenery the Poet and Painter 
‘find her greatest glory. Every tree,—aye, almost 








every leaf, has a different tint, and the distant woody 
landscape is touched with every hue of the painter's 
palette, laid on by the delicate and harmonious finger 
of Nature. Few spots can display this magnificent 
effect so perfectly as the scenery on the Wye. The 
lofty hills which rise on either side of the river's bed, 
some gradually swelling upwards and others abruptly 
lifting their craggy summits towards the sky, are 
clothed with rich hanging woods, composed of al] 
varieties of trees; and which, from the different 
forms of the ground, catching the sunlight and shadow 
in every shade and position, offer an unceasing and 
ever-beautiful change of effect; heightened mate- 
tially by the yew and fir-trees, which are irregularly 
distributed through the woods, and with their steady 
sombre hues enhance the brilliant beauty of the rest, 
Beneath, the water reflects the magical scene ; and 
high above the wooded banks rise distant mountains, 
mingling their proud cloud-capped heads with the 
sky: in such scenes Autumn is truly glorious. * * 

“The fir waves his blackening crest against the 
sunset clouds, as if conscious how greatly he adds to 
the beauty of the landscape; and, indeed, few trees 
can do so much towards making a picture. Its tall 
trunk, springing so high without foliage, hides none of 
the earthward view, while the deep mass of shadowy 
crest often ‘comes in’ most happily, to break the 
uniformity of the sky-tint. The yew’s sombre, dark- 
some branches, seem always to have been deemed 
emblematical of death and mourning. Herrick thus 
plaintively addresses the yew and cypresse :— 

Both of you have 
Relation to the grave; 
And where 
The fun’rale trump sounds you are there. 


I shall be made 
Ere long a fleeting shade ; 
ray come, 
And doe some honour to my tomb. 


- re... not ay A , 
Tie rere Will be 
Thankful to you, or friends for me. 

We have wandered rather wide to include these 
verses, grave and plaintive as the melody of one 
of our old funeral psalms ;—let us now return to 
the ‘ Illustrations.’ The first of these is a group of 
Carnations,—flowers made famous in the works 
of SpenséP and Ben Jonson, “under the fanciful 
name of ‘ Sops in Wine,’ it being customary to 
put the flowers into wine, by way of improving 
its flavour by their spicy properties.” These are 
drawn together with the yellow Thunbergia, one 
of the most singular and graceful of the large 
and lovely family of delicate climbers. We have 
next a portrait (true to the life) of the Harebell, 
accompanied with an airy and fanciful chime, 
done into metre” by the authoress. We shall 
steal the first round of the peal. 


The Chime of the Harebeiis. 
Over the moorland, over the lea, 
Dancing airily, there are we: 
Sometimes mounted on stems aloft, 
We wave above the Heather, 
To meet the kiss rd the Zephyr soft; 
< A - Prien. 





lose 2) , 
Tired of dancing, tired of peeping, 
Under the whin you'll find us sleeping : 
Nodding about and dreaming too ; 
Dreaming—of fairy cups of dew— 
Dreaming of music, soft and low 
As the melodies that flow 
In tiniest ripples along the pool, 
In Summer twilights dim, 
When the night-wind’s breath is cool, 
And downy owlets skim, 
Lightly along from shore to shore, 
Flitting about, as if they bore 
Upon their trembling wings 
(That ne’er are seen by day) 
Dreams and visions, fantastic things, 
That people the Lily's slumberings, 
With a shadowy array 
Of forms that Flowers know and see, 
When they are dreaming, even as we. 


In the next plate the royal Foxglove and Fern 
are seen flourishing side by side. Miss Twamley 
has illustrated these with so happy a landscape- 
drawing in pen-and-ink, that here, too, we must 
stop for a moment and make an extract. 

“In the neighbourhood of a friend’s house at 
which I was visiting, in Bedfordshire, was (and 
hope still is) a grand oak-wood. The trees, of un-| 
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usual height in England, were remarkably erect and 
pillar-like, as if grown ‘to be the masts of some 
t ammirals.’ They sprung into the air, seeming 

to support the very clouds; and with their dense | 
mass of foliage spread like a roof above, and stately | 
trunks, like columns standing round, with here and 
there a distant avenue, offering a peep of sunlit 
meadow scenery, the place might well appear ‘a 
glorious temple framed by nature’s hand.’ Beneath 
waved an ocean of fern, so high, that when walking 
on the ground you had a verdant wall, or rather 
arcade on either side, reaching far above the height 
of an ordinary sized person. But in some places 
trees had recently been felled, and by climbing over 
their prostrate trunks and branches, and looking over 
the Fern, we gained a scene of surpassing beauty. 
The wind, rustling in the lofty trees above, seemed 
to glide lightly over the fan-like leaves of the Fern, 
among which the deer were sportively bounding 
about, tossing their antlered heads, and chasing each 
other through the wavy sea of verdure. Squirrels 
were scampering among the trees, whisking their 
bushy tails, and playing a thousand merry antics; 
while the more timid rabbits peeped from their 
burrows among the fern roots, with their long sleek 
ears attentively bent to catch the least suspicious 
sound, which would send them springing home again. 
Nor were birds wanting to complete the picture; 
the ‘deep, mellow crush of the wood-pigeon’s note’ 
was heard in the trees, beside other more shrill voices.’ 

We must not stay to count up the numberless 
superstitions and stories which attach to this 
plant—to talk of the charm by which its seed was 
believed to render the wearer invisible—the part 
which it played (and yet may play, for aught 
we know, in some remote nook or corner of 
England) in the mysteries of Hallow E’en. 
Coming back from the greenwood to the garden, 
Miss Twamley, in her next drawing, does justice 
to the Convolvulus,—one of those flowers which 
over-familiarity with its gorgeous hues and ex- 
quisite form has caused us to rate beneath its 
value. We have next a Thistle twined round 
with a oy of the smallest Potentilla, with its 
flowers like drops of the finest gold. To these 
succeed a group of the Cardinal flower, and its 
humble cousin the blue Lobelia. They are ac- 
companied by some irregular, but sweet “flower 
fantasies’; here are a few of them. 
We know they sleep: at eve the daisy small 

Foldeth all up 
Her blush-tipped rays; and the wave’s empress shuts 
Her star-lit cup: 


And each fair flower, though some with open eye, 
Listens, and yields to Nature’s lullaby. 


The nodding Foxglove slumbers on her stalk, 

And fan-like Ferns 
Seem poised still and sleepily, until 

The morn returns, 
With singing birds and beams of rosy light, 
To bid them dance and frolic in delight. 
The drowsy Poppy, who has all the day 

Proudly outspread 
His scarlet mantle, folds it closely now 

Around his head ; 
And, lulled by soothing balm that his own leaves distil, 
Sleeps, while the night-dews fall upon the moonlit hill. 

The flaunting Tiger Lily and Autumnal Crocus 

come next. And here, glancing at the ew | 
flowers, only named, and neither sung nor painted, 
which adorn this season,—“ the giant Sunflower, 
so contradictorily alluded to by poets, sometimes 
asa parasite, sometimes as a constant lover,” —the 
many-coloured tribe of Dahlias, a bed of which 
always reminds us, by the profusion and magni- 
ficence of its bloom, of those enchanted gardens in 
the Arabian Nights, where rubies and sapphires 
hung thickly on every branch and flower-stem, 
to be had for the pulling,—to say nothing of the 
Hibiscus, the China Aster, “and many others 
more,”—we cannot but remonstrate against the 
epithet pale, so constantly applied to autumn 
flowers, as a flagrant poetical injustice. The 
very last of the race, the Arbutus,—Winter’s 
own property,—which forms Miss Twamley’s 
next illustration, with its rose-tipped cups, and 
its shining leaves, and its hard, glowing fruit, is 





one of the most cheerful of shrubs; and the 
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Chrysanthemums, recently introduced, bring 
bright colours and gay thoughts even into the 
frosty heart of mid-winter. 

But we must stop; leaving, at least, twice as 
many points untouched as those on which we 
have spoken. In answer to any (if such there 
be) who may think we have already bestowed 
too many words upon trifling things, we shall 
close our notice by quoting a short passage from 
our authoress, (whieh, by the way, is appended 
to her last illustration—a branch of Blackberries, 
* those berries of such old renown.’’) 

“If people would be but wise enough, through 
life, to derive enjoyments from such innocent plea- 
sures as delighted them in childhood, we should find 
far fewer sour tempers, cold hearts, and narrow 
minds in the world. All, except positive idiots, are 
endowed by God with a portion of that beautiful 
poetry of existence, which in childhood is so conspi- 
cuously evident,—teaching even the infant in the 
nurse’s arms to snatch at flowers and laugh in the 
sunshine. * * Fortunately for the rising generation, 
the study of Natural History is becoming ‘ fashion- 
able,’ and heartily do I pray that to be natural in 
heart, mind, and feeling, may become fashionable 
too.” 








My Old House, or the Doctrine of Changes. 

Edinburgh: Clark. 

Ir is a favourite doctrine with us, that books 
being the counter-impressions of the author's 
mind, the faithful representatives of its eleva- 
tions and its depressions, its “form and pres- 
sure,” a library might be so constructed as to 
constitute a cabinet of the natural history of in- 
tellect, or rather a museum of its morbid ana- 
tomy. Such a collection, instead of being clas- 
sified by languages, or sciences, should be ranged 
according to the varieties of intellectual power, 
or weakness,—according to the temperament, or 
the malady, under which each article was pro- 
duced. With a library thus arranged, and an 
accompanying alphabetical index of authors, the 
student would only have to discover the place 
which any individual held upon the shelves, and 
he would obtain, at sight, a pretty accurate 
notion of what might, or might not, be expected 
from his writings. In the formation of such a 
library, books would become very valuable, as 
specimens, which, for all the ordinary purposes, 
are not only useless, but pernicious; and volumes, 
in themselves eminently ridiculous, would be 
found to possess an interest and an importance, 
as examples of the divers methods which mad- 
ness is prone to assume. To this mode of view- 
ing a production, we have been frequently in- 
debted for considerable relief from that tedium 
which presses sometimes so heavily during the 
labour of reviewing it; and publications which 
have defied criticism to analyze, and have ex- 
hausted patience by their emptiness or folly, 
have afforded us occupation and amusement as 
psychological curiosities. 

According to this mode of estimation, ‘ The 
Doctrine of Changes’ may merit a passing word; 
and if, in bringing an “old house” upon the 
heads of our readers, we should be thought to 
have given it more importance than it deserves, 
we beg to defend ourselves on the plea, that 
though a bad book, it is what medical students 
are in the habit of calling “a good case.” Keep- 
ing to this nosological metaphor, we should call 
the volume a marked illustration of that form of 
intellectual infirmity, which is known to physi- 
cians by the name of “ reasoning delirium.” To 
describe its contents as twaddle, (a word now 
consecrated to criticism, and explanatory by 
force of the abundance of its known illustrations, ) 
would be to give a very inadequate idea of its 
peculiarity. It consists of a suite of general 
reasonings upon chance and change, so very 
general, so sedulously avoiding any reference to 
particular instances, as frequently to lose sight 





of all positive meaning. There are, indeed, the 
forms of arguments, of sentences, and of para- 
graphs; but amidst the overwhelming seillinnn 
the substance of reasoning disappears altogether ; 
and it is sometimes with the greatest difficulty 
that the reader can form a guess even at the 
point at which the writer is driving. All that 
we have been enabled to pick out of intention in 
the work is, that it is meant to be ‘ conservative,’ 
while the perpetual and ceaseless mutability of 
the earth, and “ all that it inherits,” is one of its 
fundamental doctrines. In like manner, the 
author contemplates a progressive developement 
of art, science, and civilization, a succession of 
new forms of government, and of indefinite im- 
provements in the administration and economy 
of nations, yet lays it down as the very essence 
of political wisdom, to prevent the people from 
intervening in the management of their own 
affairs. But though these opinions are so set 
down, it is scarcely possible to perceive the 
manner in which they are connected in the au- 
thor’s mind, or to unravel the maze of dreamy 
sentences, in which their inherent incompatibi- 
lity is concealed. The fundamental error of the 
author is, that he thinks that he is thinking; an 
error which he conceals from himself, by a mul- 
titude of forms of thought which have no neces- 
sary connexion with its spirit and substance. 
Take, for instance, the following :— 

* And it is further a part of the plan of Provi- 
dence, comformable with the same general style of 
procedure, that the various modifications of existence 
that have a place on the face of this earth, have 
periods of longer or shorter duration assigned them, 
corresponding with the purposes they are destined 
to serve, and the principles upon which they have 
been constructed. Thus, individuals are destined, 
by the very constitution of this world, for but a 
transitory and fugitive existence; families being a 
more continuous and permanent mode of social ex- 
istence, naturally maintain their place for a longer 
period ; and communities and kingdoms, being des- 
tined for the good of successive generations, could 
not have accomplished their purpose, unless they 
had been ordained to continue through a succession 
of centuries.” 

Now, what can be intended by these words? 
If individuals are, by the constitution of the 
world, short lived, by the same constitution they 
cannot arrive at any great longevity; while 
families, being more continuous, very ‘“ natu- 
rally,” as our author opineth, endure for a longer 
period; and as for communities, they being or- 
dained for the good of successive generations, 
could not conveniently have a duration less pro- 
tracted than that of their proposed utility ; inas- 
much as it is not usual for nonentities to be very 
active, either in good or in evil. Observe fur- 
ther, the confounding in the same category in- 
dividuals, who are natural existences, with fami- 
lies and communities, which are only the signs 
of our ideas of certain sequences and connexions 
of events, and have no existence but in the 
mind of the speaker. Then again, is not the 
destiny of things as likely to follow from 
their nature, as their nature to be a consequence 
of their destiny? or are not the two rather dif- 
ferent expressions for the same fact, seen from 
two different points of view? We say nothing 
of the logical setting forth of the author's idea, 
and the formal difference between the third pro- 
position and the two others with which it is 
compared. In the whole, what is there ex- 
pressed, but that things which are short lived, 
are short lived; and that things which are per- 
manent, have the attributes of permanence ; and 
further, that things are as Providence designed 
them to be? But as we infer the intentions of 
Providence from the works of God, we neces- 
sarily imagine its designs to be in conformity 
with what exists. The wonder would be, if the 
result were otherwise,—either in reference to 
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the wisdom and power of the Creator, or to the 
cleverness of the thing created, which could act 
and exist, in contradiction to the laws of its 
own nature. 

It is not always that the imperfection of the 
thought is thus condensed into a single illogical 
sentence. More frequently there is a sound, and 
sometimes even a profound and philosophical, 
conception, (wherever the author found it,) 
which, taken per se, is irreproachable ; but which 
becomes absurd by its opposition to something 
else which the author maintains, or is endea- 
vouring to prove. Thus, he is evidently both a 
pious and believing Christian ; yet, in attempting 
to establish (which is perfectly true) that ordi- 
nary human events proceed from the develope- 
ment of natural causes, and not from special 
and direct interventions of the deity in oppo- 
sition to natural causes, see how he expresses 
himself :— 

“ Pious men are apt to suppose, in retracing the 
great changes of human society, that these have, in 
most instances, been the results of immediate opera- 
tions of the superintending and overruling hand of 
Divine Providence. Although it is obvious that, in 
all cases, the deity reveals his plans to men, only by 
the agency of those natural laws, to which the whole 
scheme of things, so far as man can observe it, is 
evidently subject,—and whose operation can, accord- 
ingly, at all times, be traced to the events that pre- 
sent themselves to our consideration.” 

This rebuke on that short-sighted and pre- 
sumptuous habit of mind, which induces men to 
thrust themselves into the councils of heaven, 
and to look upon the accidents of daily life as 
the results of perpetual miracles (and, con- 
sequently, as judgments), is just and philoso- 
phical; but to do so is precisely the author’s 
favourite sin; and, moreover, he never ima- 

ined, in committing his reveries to paper, that 
ie was putting down a formal denial of divine 
revelation. 

The views of change which the author con- 
templates, are not confined to the mere social 
and physical improvement of the existing race of 
men; but, looking back upon the successive 
“formations” of the earth’s crust, and the progres- 
sive developement of organized beings consequent 
upon them, he still anticipates, by inference, 
other planetary changes, and a further succession 
of improvements on human beings, in the form 
of new animals, as superior in virtue and power 
to man, as man is to the pre-Adamite organiza- 
tions. In these contemplations he seems to co- 
incide somewhat with that notion of Sir James 
Mackintosh, that, provided some sentient beings 
shall exist in happiness and glory, to bear wit- 
ness to the wisdom and mercy of God, the de- 
struction of the intermediate races is to them a 
matter of no consequence; that whether the 
beatified being be a part of ourselves,—our own 
soul escaped from its mortal coil,—or a being 
totally distinct from us, the sum of happiness 
will be equal. 

“ A far brighter noon,” he says, “ awaits the ma- 
turity of our race, than the events alone of its open- 
ing years would have led us to anticipate; and when 
the long ages of its history have closed, and the 
voice of Omnipotence has pronounced the doom, 
that time, as we have known it, shall be no more, 
even from the tomb of nature a brighter order of 
things shall arise—and there shall open “a new 
heaven and a new earth,” to beings fitted for enjoy- 
ing them—and who, having speculated, it may be, 
over the vanished condition of those who preceded 
them in existence, and fulfilled the part they were 
called into being to perform,—shall, in their turn, be 
succeeded by other and higher races, who, in a suc- 
cession inappreciable to man, shall maintain the 
eternal youth of nature, and carry forward the ever 
advancing purposes to which all things are con- 
spiring.” 

This sort of theorizing, as it regards man and 
his hopes and “ longings after immortality,” is, 





in kind, nearly akin to that of the Irishman who 
was regardless of the burning of the house, be- 
cause he was only a lodger. How far the idea 
of successive developement in created things, as 
applied to moral and responsible beings, is com- 
patible with that of a Creator infinitely powerful 
and wise, we stop not to inquire; neither will 
we enter upon its bearings on the doctrine of 
man’s future existence; but of this we are satis- 
fied, that with such a mode of handling a ques- 
tion, by keeping clear of particulars, heaping 
abstractions on abstractions, making large in- 
ferences from small premises, and never pausing 
to compare the results obtained with previous 
trains of thought, with acknowledged truths, or 
opinions otherwise acquired—it would be no 
difficult effort to go on arguing for years conti- 
nuously, “eating, drinking, and sleeping hours 
excepted,” and to arrive, at any moment when 
one pleased, at any possible conclusions which 
one pleased. 

But enough; the volume under consideration 
is not likely, either by its matter or style, to 
become a favourite, and does not, therefore, 
require a minute analysis; we have, in truth, 
seldom perused 520 pages which proved so little, 
and proved that little so very awkwardly. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


* The Life and Works of William Cowper, by Ro- 
bert Southey, L.L.D.’ Vol. VI.—The letters are con- 
tinued in this volume: the frontispiece is the scene 
between Beau and the water-lily “on Ouse’s side” ; 
the vignette a pretty view of Olney, from the alcove in 
Weston Park, illustrative of these lines in the Task: 

Now roves the eye : 
And posted on this speculative height, 
Exults in its command. 

* An Angler’s Rambles, by Edward Jesse, Esq.’— 
It has given us much pleasure on former occasions, 
to recognize the amiable spirit and quiet observation 
manifested in Mr. Jesse’s ‘Gleanings.’ The book 
before us shares the merits of its predecessors, in 
a smaller degree ; but the facts it contains are too un- 
sparingly diluted, to make it worthy of a noticeeso 
extended as they received. It is too much the prac- 
tice of the day among writers to make up books of the 
surplus fragments and scraps which have been set 
aside as trifling and unimportant in the first freshness 
and prodigality of authorship; and we are inclined 
earnestly to insist upon the short-sightedness of this 
habit in proportion as we have felt gratification at see- 
ing the study of Natural History, that most delightful 
and humanizing of sciences, widely extended among 
the readers of this generation. We are jealous that 
the interest of the subject should not be worn out by 
too great a profusion of works, in which the one grain 
of information has to be fished out ofa bushel of trite 
and familiar matters. 

*The Old World and the New; or,a Journal of 
Reflections and Observations made on a Tour in Eu- 
rope, by the Rev. Orville Dewey.—This is a work 
for the transatlantic rather than the English reader: 
the work ofa clear-headed and dispassionate man, who 
has visited Europe, with a mind, if at all biassed, 
disposed favourably to regard the outward forms, and 
super-elegancies, and picturesque traditions, which 
some American travellers have regarded as proofs of 
misgovernment and tokens of decay, but which must 
of necessity cling to every old country. There is a 
spirit of charity and willingness to admire, and to con- 
sider, visible in every description and incidental re- 
mark, which we recognize with sincere pleasure: es- 
pecially when they are accompanied, as in the case 
of Mr. Dewey, with such plain and manly good sense, 
as forbids him indulging in compliment for the sake 
of complimenting. In the course of his absence from 
America, he visited the principal objects of interest 
in England and upon the continent ; to us these are 
now more than exhausted, (if such a thing can _be,) 
but Mr. Dewey’s countrymen ought to be glad of a 
work, written in such an intelligent spirit, and with 
such correct observation as ‘ The Old World and the 
New.’ 

* Tales of a Rambler, illustrated by H. C. Selous.’ 
—A miscellany of short stories is not precisely the 








form under which we best like to make acquaintance 
with fiction ; but we have read the volume before us 
with reasonable satisfaction. Some of the tales are 
forcible—others graceful—and all of them agreeably 
told:_‘ The Painter of Antwerp,’ and the ‘ Bride of 
St. Albans,’ however, have been so mercilessly hack- 
neyed by those who manufacture for Annuals, that 
the Rambler might, we think, have let them alone 
without detriment to his collection. ‘The Jasmine 
Branch’ (is this also a revival of an old legend? 

would makea pretty opera. Some of the illustrative 
sketches by Mr. Selous contain happy and graceful 
ideas, which the engraver has not taken sufficient 
trouble to work out. 

* Glances at Life in City and Suburb, by Cornelius 
Webbe.’-—Mr. Webbe adds another name to the list 
of those, who have proved that the delicate and subtle 
fancies of the poet, and the searching and homely 
mirth of the painter of every day-life, are merely 
different developements of the same spirit: the yo. 
lume before us might have been hit off by the younger 
brother of “ Boz” himself, and its mirth shows in 
broad and bright contrast to the fine imaginations 
and sweet verse we have seen from the pen which 
produced it. The papers of which it is made up 
are mostly reprints; some of them are a little ex- 
aggerated, in others good writing is bestowed on sub- 
jects hardly worth the pains, but all are more or less 
racy, and in the niain faithful to the life of the street, 
the counting-house, the tea-garden—to that life, 
which some ten years ago, it was the fashion to de- 
nounce as vulgar, but which, in these democratic days, 
has found its advocates, its novellists, aye, and its 
poets too. One of the best papers is, the ‘ Four 
Views of London.’ The chapters on ‘ Portraits,’ and 
on ‘ Reading in the Fields,’ are also very pleasant, 
in somewhat a higher strain. 

* Lessons for the Heart, selected from the best Ex- 
amples, for the Improvement of*Young Persons,’ by the 
Authors of the ‘Odd Volume.—We have written 
down the one fault of this excellent little book, in 
transcribing its title, which is somewhat affected. Its 
editors are peculiarly happy in selecting such ex- 
amples as may at once amuse and enforce a precept : 
the ‘ Lessons’ being a collection of anecdotes, and 
passages from biographies and voyages, intended to 
illustrate and recommend a sound and unselfish 
morality. They ought to be widely circulated among 
those who have the responsibility of choosing books 
for young readers. 

* Peter Parley’s Tales of the Sea.—Peter Parley 
grows somewhat garrulous and careless. We need only 
say that this is a reprint in a neat form of another of 
his excellent little books. 

‘A Dictionary of Music, by W. Wilson, Esq.’ 
The author of this little book, as is too much the 
custom, prefaces his own work by decrying, in good 
set phrases, the labours of his predecessors. It is true 
that a dictionary of music, arranged on clear and 
philosophical principles, is much wanted :—but Mr. 
Wilson must not plume himself on having supplied 
the desideratum. His work contains much that is 
trifling—much that is incorrect—and a want of plan is 
discernible throughout every page: some of the items 
moreover read too like puffs to have found a place in 
a “dictionary” of music. 

* Memoir of Therouanne, the ancient capital of the 
Morini in Gaul, with an account of its Principal Cala- 
mities, from the time of the Invasion of Gaul by Julius 
Cesar, to its final Destruction by the Emperor Charles V. 
in 1553. Also a Discourse on the Portus Itius of 
Cesar, with Historical and Explanatory Notes, by 
Christopher Godmond, Esq.’—This voluminous title 
is a somewhat over great gate to a little brochure of 
some ninety small pages—the account of Therouanne 
occupying only twenty-seven of these. Some of the 
illustrative notes wander wide of the matter in hand. 
One, the old story of the mare and “ Quid mihi diz- 
isti,” is raked up for the hundredth time ; the whole 
book, in short, is “ matterless” and ill put together. 

‘ Baxter's British Flowering Plants ;’ and ‘ Sowerby’s 
English Botany, small edit.— These useful works 
have now arrived, the first at its 49th, and the second 
at the 133rd number ; they both continue fully to 
support the character we have given of them upon 
former occasions, and furnish the student with a 
better help to the knowledge of the wild plants of 
this country, than is to be found even among the 
numerous publications of continental writers, Al- 
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though we entirely disapprove of the manner in 
which the matter of ‘ English Botany’ is arranged, and 
consider that its value as a work for students, is, in 
consequence of the adoption of the Linnean classifi- 
cation, most essentially diminished, yet the number 
of the plates, the general accuracy with which they 
are executed, and the references to it that have been 
constantly made in the writings of British botanists 
for the last twenty years, will always render it a work 
of great practical importance. 

‘ Johnson's Kitchen Garden.’—A compendium of 
the mode of cultivating a kitchen garden, of the 
management of its crops, and of the purposes to 
which the various kinds of culinary plants are to be 
applied. Like all such books, it is a compilation, but 
the author has selected his authorities with care, and 
this gives his book more value than can be assigned 
to many of its class. We would advise him, however, 
another time to remember the old adage, ne sutor, 
§c. Nothing can be more absurd than for writers of 
Mr. Johnson's grade to meddle with etymology and 
botany, and every other subject that can by possibi- 
lity be connected with gardening, without possessing 
the shadow of a shade of an acquaintance with such 
branches of knowledge. Celery, for instance, is the 
Apium graveolens of botanists ; it is here called by the 
obsolete name of 4. dulce ; and Celeriac, which is a 
mere variety of it, has the title, equally obsolete, of 
A. rapaceum. In his etymology the author is not 
more fortunate. Anethum, he tells us, is derived 
from avo (an unexplained Greek root,) because 
of its running up straight! And in like manner, 
Apium is referred to apex, a tuft ; instead of to dor, 
an uncertain Greek plant, the origin of whose name 
is unknown, unless, as some pretend, it is to be traced 
to the Celtic apon, water. 











List of New Books.—Cooper’s Residence in France, 
2 vols, post Svo. 21s. bds.—Skinner’s Overland Journey to 
India, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. bds.—Stone’s Practice of the 
Petty Sessions, 12mo. Ss. cl.—Major’s Guide to Reading 
the Greek Tragedians, 8vo. 7s. 6d. bds.—Gray’s Supplement 
to the Pharmacopeeia, 6th edit. 8vo. 14s, bds.—Ciceronis 
Orationes, Delphin new edit, 8vo. 10s, 6d. bd.—Clater’s 
Farriery, 27th edit. 12mo. 6s. cl.—Bibliopegia, or Art of 
Bookbinding, 2nd edit, with plates, 12mo. 6s. cl.—The 
Bookbinder’s School of Design, 4to. Part I. 1s, swd.— 
Bentley’s Works, Vol. I. & Ll. (Epistles of Phalaris, Epis- 
tola ad Millium,) 24s. cl.—Charles’s Essays, Letters, and 
Papers, by Morgan, 12mo. 7s. cl.—Scott’s Church History, 
Vol. LIL. 2nd edit. 12s. bds.—Wiseman on the Eucharist, 
Part I, 8vo. 8s. 6d. cl.—Campbell’s Theology for Youth, 
1$mo. Is. 6d. cl.— Mimpress’s Gospel Recreations for Sab- 
bath Evening, sq. 10s. 6d. in cdse.—Little Library, (The 
Garden,) 4th edit. sq. plain 3s. 6d.; col. 6s. blt-bd.— 
Dewey’s (Rev. O.) Tour in Europe, 2 vols 12mo. 15s. cl.— 
Family Library, Vol. LVIL1.(Wesley’s Natural Philosophy, 
Vol. 111.) Vol. LIX. and LX. (Expedition of Napoleon to 
Russia, 2 vols.) 5s. each Vol.—Partington on the Steam 
Engine and Steam Navigation, 3rd edit. 8vo. 6s. bds.— 
Noble on the Professional Practice of Architects, Svo. 
10s. 6d. cl.— Inman on Ventilation, Warming, and ‘Trans- 
mission of Sound, 8vo. 7s. cl.—Hawker’s Pious Mariner, 
18mo. 9th edit. 3s.cl.—Reading Disentangled, a new set of 
Lessons, on 34 sheets, 8s. pl.; 13s. col.—Wigram’s Geogra- 

hy of the Holy Land, 2nd edit. 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl.—Taylor’s 
atin Grammar, 8vo. 2nd edit. 3s. 6d. shp.—A Parapbrase 
on the Lord’s Prayer, by the Elder Pupils in the West of 
England Institution for Deaf and Dumb, 16th edit. 16mo. 
1s. swd.— Dillon’s Account of the Charlotte Chapel Schools, 
8vo. 2nd edit. 5s. cl. 











FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


HISTORY OF MODERN GERMAN ART. 
Berlin, August 12. 

I have been favoured with a copy of this 
splendid work,— Geschicte der neueren Deutschen 
Kunst, by Count Athanasius Raczynski,—al- 
though it is not yet quite completed; and I 
gladly avail myself of this opportunity of calling 
your attention to the almost unexplored field of 
modern German art, which is here so ably de- 
scribed and magnificently illustrated. The first 
part of the Count’s book, which is now on the eve 
of publication, contains a history of the art of 
painting in Germany from Carstens, who lived 
towards the close of the last century, and who 
was the first characteristic German painter, to 
those artists who studied together at Rome in 
the earlier years of this century, and who have 
since founded the several schools now flourish- 
ing in Germany. It then proceeds to treat of 
the school of Diisseldorf and the Rhine Country 





in more detail, and it is accompanied by eleven 
large copper-plate engravings from the first 
artists of that district. Besides which, the work 
is illustrated by a great number of wood-cuts 
from ancient and modern pictures, many of 
which have been executed in London. 

In England we are apt to confound the most 
opposite German painters, and to prefer against 
them all a charge of affected antiquity, frequently 
bordering upon stiffness. But perhaps there 
has never been a time in the history of art, with 
the exception of the first half of the fifteenth 
century, during which painting has made such 
rapid progress, as amongst the German artists 
of the last twenty-five years ; and there is as wide 
a distance from the earlier works of Overbeck 
and Schadow to the recent pictures of Bende- 
mann and Sohn, as between the productions of 
Garofalo or Masaccio and the Madonna of the 
Villa Alba of Raphael. I shall quote Count 
Raczynski’s own words on this subject :— 

A taste for the oldest pictures of the schools of 
Cologne, the Low Countries, and of Italy, prevailed 
to a preposterous extent in Germany during the ten 
years which immediately succeeded the Peace. 
Many pictures were then sold at very high prices, 
simply because the imperfections of the period to 
which they belonged bore an unerring testimony to 
their antiquity; but this mania has fortunately 
ceased to exist; and since the foundation of the 
schools of Cornelius and Schadow, it is unjust to 
accuse the German artists of an overweening attach- 
ment to the works anterior to Raphael, Holbein, 
and Albert Diirer. Good taste and correct judg- 
ment have prevailed over the intolerance of fashion, 
and it is now allowable to hold opinion that the 
pictures of Lucas of Leyden, Lucas Cranach, and 
others, are not equally fine in all their parts. Never- 
theless, it would be wrong not to acknowledge the 
deep religious feeling, the purity of sentiment, and 
the charm of expression, which mark the works of 
that epoch. 

The mania of which we speak, was in reality a | 
re-action against the theatrical contorsions, and 
the forced sublimity of the French style which had 
preceded it; and no doubt many pictures were com- 
posed, and many collections made under its influence. 
But, with very few exceptions, the German painters 
of the present day have ceased to imitate the Gothic 
or Alt-deutsch style. The most remarkable of these 
exceptions are, Overbeck, whose paintings display a 
strong analogy with the early Italian artists; and 
Heinrich Hess, who has been obliged to adopt 
that style in his frescos in the chapel at Munich, in 
compliance with the King’s desire, and the character 
of the edifice. Hermann, of Munich, is at this time 





the only painter enjoying great celebrity in Germany, 
whose works are impaired by the stiffness and dry- | 
ness of the gothic manner. The school of Diissel- | 
dorf produces works of a very different character ; | 
and if we visit the works of its chief painter or of | 
his followers, we shall find that the source of their 
inspirations lies in the warmth of their imagination | 
and their feeling, and that they acknowledge no | 
other model but nature in the treatment of their | 
compositions. 

The portfolio of engravings which accom- 
panies Count Raczynski’s work, is composed of 
eleven specimens, selected from the various 
artists of this school; and to these productions 
my remarks must at present be confined. 

I. The first print is a portrait of Schadow | 
himself, the present Director of the Academy of | 
Diisseldorf. That institution was founded in | 
1767 by the Elector Palatine of Bavaria. After | 
the removal of the Diisseldorf Gallery to Munich, | 
in 1806, the Academy declined, till it was | 
revived in 1819, under the direction of Mosler | 
and Cornelius; but it was not till 1827, when | 
Schadow arrived in Diisseldorf, with his four | 
age apo Hildebrandt, Lessing, and | 
Sohn, that it aspired to the pre-eminence which | 
it has since obtained. Schadow possesses in a | 
high degree the best qualities of an artist and a | 
master; he is affectionate to his pupils, correct | 


and pure in his taste, and proud of the success 
which his disciples have met with, even within 
the short space of time during which he has pre- 
sided over the Academy of Diisseldorf. 

II. The second engraving is from Schadow’s 
own picture of ‘ The Wise and Foolish Virgins.’ 
The composition consists of three groups: in 
the middle the mystical bridegroom stands, with 
his pious attendants, at the door of the marriage- 
chamber, whilst his outstretched arms convey a 
blessing and a rebuke to the virgins below him; 
—a blessing to those wise maidens who press for- 
ward to offer their purely-burning lamps as he 
passes; a rebuke to the frightened and giddy 
watchers, the flame of whose cressets no breath 
can ever revive. 

III. The engraving from Lessing’s ‘ Death 
of Frederic II. of Hohenstaufen,’ appears to 
me very inferior as a composition to many of 
the other pictures in the work: and I have re- 
marked, in general, that the purely historical 
pictures of the school are deficient in that cha- 
racter of personal energy, that high portraiture, 
which ought to form their distinguishing cha- 
racteristic. They are inferior to the religious 
and allegorical subjects, whose ideal character is 
perhaps more suited to the peculiar genius of the 
German artists. 

IV. Bendemann’s celebrated picture of ‘ Jere- 
miah lamenting over the ruins of Jerusalem,’ 
now in the possession of the Crown Prince of 
Prussia, beautifully engraved by T. Felsing. 
The language of criticism is inadequate to convey 
a just impression of the melancholy grandeur of 
this work. There sits the Prophet overwhelmed 
by inward grief at the desolation around him, 
not spreading out his arms in any theatrical 
attitude of lamentation, but revolving his divine 
mission of grief in his afflicted soul; whilst the 
women hide their faces at his feet, the young 
and the strong are carried out for burial, and 
the glory of Jerusalem is departed. 

V. Hubner’s picture of the Four Evangelists 
is less free from the charge of stiffness than the 
preceding ones; and the countenances of the 
Evangelists, with the exception of St. John, 
have something of a vulgar solemnity. The 
whole treatment of the picture is cold, at least 
as far as I can judge from the print. 

VI. Sohn’s ‘ Carrying off of Hylas,’ naturally 
recalls to us Etty’s beautiful picture of the same 
subject; but the —e of the German 
artist is more tender,—that of the English painter 
more voluptuous. In Etty’s picture, the boy is 
borne away by a torrent of passion; in Sohn’s 
he is won from his companions, and, as it were, 
from himself, by a grace and sweetness to which 
there is no refusal. The German painter has, 
with great good taste, omitted the shouting Her- 
cules, who generally occurs in the back-ground 
of the pictures of this subject. 

VII. The engraving of Stilke’s ‘ Pilgrims in 
the Desert’ is very inferior to the original picture, 
which is in the possession of Count Raczynski 
himself. The colouring of the original is re- 
markably fine, and the details very happily in- 
troduced, in the dreadful glare of a Tartar desert, 
in which the pilgrim father, with his daughter 
and his slave, is resting disconsolate upon the 
sand; a ‘Tartar warrior still protects them, 
amidst the horrors of the scene, and turns with 
some hope towards the horizon, where the 
simoom seems to be passing in clouds of hot 
sand away. 

VIII. and IX. Miicke’s picture of ‘ Frederic 
Barbarossa, in Milan,’ and Hildebrandt’s ‘ Mur- 
der of the Children in the ‘Tower,’ are open to 
the remark made on No. III. The composition 
of the latter is very similar to that of the picture 
from the same subject in the Shakespeare Gal- 
lery : it is very admirably engraved by Liideritz. 
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X. Veit’s ‘ Fat Seasons,’ (Die fettin Jahren), 
a beautiful picture, very finely engraved by 
Miiller. The composition is painted in a semi- 
oval, in the centre of which sits the maternal 
figure of Plenty, with her seven happy children, 
playing with the fruits and fatness of the earth 
about her. It is grouped with all the admirable 
unity of the old masters ; and the chief figure 
has an expression which reminds us rather of 
the blessed peace of one of Raphael's Muses, 
than of the exuberance which commonly destroys 
the allegory by its coarseness—just as if it were 
necessary in a picture of Plenty, that she 

Who drives fat oxen should herself be fat. 

XI. The eleventh engraving is a design from 
Gétzenberger’s ‘School of Philosophy,’ painted 
in fresco at Bonn, under the direction of Corne- 
lius. It contains portraits of all the great poets 
and philosophers, ably grouped at the feet of 
their common goddess. 

Such are the specimens which have been 
selected from the school of Diisseldorf by Count 
Raczynski, for the first volume of his history of 
modern German art. The two succeeding vo- 
lumes, which are promised, will contain a com- 
plete survey of the schools of Munich and the 
rest of Germany ; and if I may judge from the 
critical ability and the princely munificence with 
which the present work has been composed and 
prepared for the public, I have no hesitation in 
pronouncing it to be one of the most valuable 
contributions made of late years to the history of 
art. I believe that more than 18,000 Prussian 
dollars have been expended by its noble author; 
and the result has been a production more per- 
fect than Vasari, as far as it extends; and which 
will probably be of little less interest to future 
generations. Let no encouragement be denied 
which can bring to maturity that flower of 
genius, which shows itself in perfection even 
more rarely than the blossom of a hundred 
years ; and let Europe learn to cherish the fresh 
energy of her Bendemanns, her Callcotts, and 
her Scheffers, without distinction of country and 

eople, but for the common love of art and 
Seaeur of mankind. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART, 

Wuute announcing the formation of the Educa- 
tional Committee at Bristol, we expressed a wish 
that it might only be the first of many, to converge 
in a grand Central Committee, whose office it should 
be to force upon Parliament the consideration and 
accomplishment of some efficient scheme of national 
education. The last number of the Atheneum was 
scarcely out of our hands, when a Prospectus of the 
New Central Society of Education was laid before 
us. ay gi we shall briefly extract its leading 
features, ofr recent remarks having forestalled the 
necessity of our making any very extended com- 
ment. The object of the Society is “to collect, to 
classify, and to diffuse information, concerning the 
education of all classes in every department”: for 
the attainment of this, the Society “ proposes to ob- 
tain, and from time to time (probably periodically) 
to publish,—Ist. Accounts of systems of education 
already established, whether in this country or abroad ; 
2nd. Discussion of the value of various branches and 
means,of education; 3rd. Accounts of books, maps, 

and other aids of education. The labours of 

t mmittee will divide themselves under five 

ipal heads :— 

1. Primary or Elementary Education. 

2. Secondary Education. 

3. Superior, or University Education. 

4. Special, or Professional Education. 

5. Supplementary Education. 
If their materials are as extensive as they hope, the 
Committee will issue, periodically, separate publica- 
tions, in each of these departments.” The society is 
to be supported by subscription, and conducted by a 
committee of management,—a portion of whose 
members are to retire periodically. The list of this 


committee, as it at present stands, with Lord Den- 
man at its head, as President, is satisfactory, as com- 
prising men of all classes and sects: but we must 
repeat our conviction, that, for a central. society, 
it is based on far too narrow ground; that it is for 
the Statistical Societies to collect facts—for an Edu- 
cational Association to recommend and carry through 
measures deduced from these facts. We shall pro- 
bably return to the subject. 

The Anniversary Meeting of the Royal Geological 
Society of Cornwall, was held at Penzance, on 
Friday, the 2nd, and fully attended,—many scientific 
men having proceeded thither from Bristol, among 
whom we may specify Mr. De la Beche, Dr. Buck- 
land, Professor Powell, Professor Johnstone, &c. &c. 
By the report read, it appears that the funds of this 
society are in a more flourishing state than its trans- 
actions,—the quarterly meetings having been discon- 
tinued, in consequence of the uniform non-attendance 
of the members. Mr. De la Beche, Mr. R. W. Fox, 
and Dr. Buckland, made communications to the 
meeting; and, on the Saturday, a small party teok 
a geological ramble along the north coast.—The Ex- 
hibition of the Royal Cornwall Polytechnic Society 
was held at Falmouth on the following Tuesday and 
Wednesday, and appears to have gone off with more 
spirit, being attended by the same distinguished 
guests, and a large concourse of company. The 
prizes adjudged to the several candidates were dis- 
tributed by Sir C. Lemon; and addresses delivered 
by Dr. Buckland, Mr. Davies Gilbert, &c. Among 
the many instruments and models specified as most 
worthy of attention, were a new Magnetic Balance, 
by Mr. R. W. Fox; and an Electro-magnetic Engine, 
by Mr. T. B. Jordan. 

We should have mentioned in our last, that an- 
other party of “the lions,” among whom were Dr. 
Daubeny, Dr. Lardner, Dr. Ritchie, Prof. Forbes, 
Dr. Sigmond, Dr. Addams, &c., proceeded from 
Bristol to Cheltenham, to assist at the opening of 
a Literary and Scientific Institution there, which was 
held on Tuesday, the 30th of August: the Lord 
Bishop of Gloucester presided on the occasion. 

To the obituary list of this year must be added 
the name of Mr. Pond, the astronomer, who died at 
Greenwich on Wednesday week, the 7th instant. 
For nearly twenty-five years this gentleman filled 
the situation of Astronomer Royal, till decaying 
health compelled him to retire. Asa scientific man, 
his exertions were indefatigable, and their value will 
be acknowledged by his successors, no less than his 
contemporaries, It is with deep regret, too, that 
we notice the death of Dr. Henry, of Manchester, 
whose many and important chemical discoveries had 
raised his name high among his fellow-townsmen. 
The excitement and hurry of the Bristol Meeting, 
acting upon a feeble frame, appear to have over- 
mastered his mental powers, and to have hurried 
him tothe melancholy act by which his life was 
terminated. 

Our contemporaries announce the last news from 
Colonel Chesney, received by H.MLS. Spitfire, from 
Malta, bearing the date of the 17th of August. The 
Tigris, it seems, had been recovered ; she was found 
keel uppermost, and had received no material 
damage. 

A heap of literary announcements are before us— 
of works of all classes of literature and shades of pro- 
mise. Mr. Bentley announces Mr. King’s * Narra- 
tive of the Northern Expedition;’ another work 
bearing the enticing title of ‘ Curiosities of Medical 
Experience,’ by Dr. Millingen ; and ‘ Astoria,’ by 
Washington Irving. Messrs. Saunders & Otley will 
follow up their forthcoming ‘ Memoirs of Lucien 
Bonaparte,’ with the ‘Memoirs of Lafayette,’ also 
written by himself; and we hear, among many of 
those airy things, novels, of works in preparation by 
Lady Blessington, and Miss Mitford, and Mrs. 
Shelley. Mr. Cottle is about to arrange and pub- 
lish ‘Early Recollections of Coleridge during his 
long Residence in and near Bristol.” Mr. John 
Millard announces an illustrated History of the 
British Museum, containing an account of its con- 
tents, with biographical sketches of its past and pre- 
sent officers, and a digest of the evidence taken 
before the House of Commons. Mr. F. Arundale 
promises us a ‘ Journal of a Tour to Jerusalem and 
Mount Sinai,’ illustrated with first-rate lithographs ; 





—and our attention has been called to a work by 





Captain James Fawckner, (a heavy sufferer by the 
recent fire at Plymouth,) who is about to endeavour 
to repair his loss by bringing before the public a 
Narrative of his Wanderings and Sufferings on the 
Western Coast of Africa. A Statistical Survey of 
the British Islands and Fisheries is promised by 
Mr. Roviere Pierce ; and an anecdotical work chiefly 
relating to the literary and political characters of 
the Carlton House Coterie, under the title of * Re. 
collections of a Woman of the World.” We may 
close this olla podrida, by noticing that, to our wonder, 
the list of Annuals is yet longer than it has been in 
any preceding season. 





DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

Willshortly CLose, TWO PICTURES, painted by Le Chevalier 
uton. The Si ge are, the INTERIOR of the CHURCH 
of SANTA CROCE, at Florence, and the VILLAGE of 
ALAGNA, in Piedmont.—“ The new picture at the Diorama 

ought to be most popular, for, as a work of Art, it has hard, 
been equalled by any previous exhibition.” —“The much-ad- 
mired Interior of Santa Croce.”"— Atheneum, March 19 & April 2. 

Open from 10 till 5. 








SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Sept. 6.—At the meeting, this day, some very fine 
specimens of Catasetum tridentatum, Lobelia tupa, 
Lupinus Cruckshanksi, Scabiosa atropurpurea gran- 
diflora, Echinocactus Eyriesii, Clematis Sieboldti, 
Mucuna pruriens, Tecoma Capensis, and Gladiolus 
blandus, and G. psittacinus, held prominent places in 
the collection exhibited; and with the beautiful 
Muscat of Alexandria grapes, brown figs, and melons, 
formed a display of much interest. One of the 
melons, an excellent variety, known as the Beech- 
wood, was the produce of a plant which had been 
grown in water, by way of experiment on its in- 
fluence upon the quality of the fruit. 

It was announced that medals had been awarded 


for the grapes and pine-apple from Mr. John Davis, ° 


gardener to Lady Clarke; for the brown figs from 
Messrs. Colley & Hill; and for russet nonpareil 
apples, of 1835, in high perfection, from the Rev. 
William Cobbold, of Selborne, Hants. 

Lady Augusta Gordon, and Michael Andrews, 
Esq., were elected Fellows of the Society. 





Entomotocicat Society.—Sept. 5.—J.F.Stephens, 
Esq., in the chair.—Various donations of books and 
insects were announced, and thanks ordered to be 
returned to the several donors thereof. Various inter- 
esting species of insects were also exhibited, including 
some beautiful varieties of Argynnis Paphia, by Mr. 
Ashton, and the rare bee-eater, Philanthus androgy- 
nus, by Mr. Shuckard, the latter having been recently 
captured in Epping Forest. The Secretary called 
the attention of the meeting to the destruction com- 
mitted in the market-gardens around London, during 
the present season, by a species of Aphis, which had 
abounded and propagated to an incredible extent 
upon cabbages, brocoli, &c. and which had not pre- 
viously been noticed by the market-gardeners, by 
whom it is called “a new species of blight.” It was 
suggested, that by watering the plants with tobacco 
and lime water the injurious insects might probably 
be destroyed. Mr. Sells gave some account of the new 
species of silk-worm introduced into this country 
during the present year, which he has succeeded in 
obtaining in the winged state; but from the small 
quantity of silk of which the cocoons are composed, 
and the slenderness and brittleness of the thread, it 
appears questionable whether it can be regarded as 
so beneficial as the common species, although nothing 
can exceed the beauty of the silk when unwound. 
The memoirs read were :—1. Notice of the Entomo- 
logical Proceedings at the Meetings of the British 
Association held at Bristol, communicated by the 
President, the Rev. F. W. Hope; and, 2. Some 
account of the habits of various species of East Indian 
Lamellicorn Beetles, in a letter addressed by W. H. 
Benson, Esq. to the Rev. W. Kirby, M.A., F.RS., 
&c. Various other communications were also made 
to the meeting, and several new members elected. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 

This Evening, THE PACHA’S BRIDAL; with MISCHIEF: 
MAKING ; THE MAN ABOUT TOWN; and THE MIDDY 
ASHORE. : 

On Monday, THE PACHA'S BRIDAL ; with THE QUAKER; 
and MATTEO FALCONE. 
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~~ ‘Haymarket.— The Cavalier,’ a tragic drama, in 
three acts. This piece, produced on Thursday, is 
a tale of private life and domestic interest, slightly 
tinged in its complexion with the hue of the time in 
which the scene is laid—that of Charles the Second 
immediately following the Restoration. Theauthor 
js said to be new to the stage. This is at once a 
subject of congratulation and of regret—congratu- 
lation that a writer of some elegance, and of con- 
siderable power, should have enlisted in the service 
of the drama—regret, that his inexperience should 
have led him into faults of character and of plot 
which would sink his play were it written by Shake- 
speare himself. Contrary to our usual custom, we 
must give a slight sketch of the latter, to justify the 
assertion we have made. Hargrave, a cavalier, (Mr. 
Vandenhoff) has fought for Charles I.,and having lost 
his estates under the Commonwealth, is now seeking 
their restoration. Hargrave's wife (Miss E. Tree) goes 
repeatedly to the Council, on business for him, and is 
there seen and loved by Lord Moreton (Mr. Selby), 
who, assisted by a libertine friend Beauchamp (Mr. J. 
Vining), gets an interview with Hargrave, and these 
two worthies propose to him the sacrifice of his wife’s 
honour as an equivalent for his Lordship’s interest 
with the Court. It is, of course, indignantly re- 
fused. After this they carry her off by force; to 
save her honour she kills Lord Moreton,—escapes 
from his house,—and returns to her husband, to 
whom she relates all that has passed. By the in- 
strumentality of Beauchamp and a female confederate, 
she is apprehended on a charge of murder,—con- 
victed upon false evidence, and condemned. Her 
husband visits her in prison, and after a long and 
painful dialogue, in which he recalls every circum- 
stance of their past happiness most likely to turn 
him from his purpose, he stabs her to the heart; and 
having himself previously swallowed poison, he only 
survives her long enough to learn that a confession 
of one of the witnesses has established her innocence, 
and, consequently, that he has committed a most 
unnecessary murder, It has seldom fallen to our 
lot to be so disappointed with a play as we were with 
this. The opening is stirring and bold, though per- 
fectly simple and comprehensible; the language is 
far above average, and the action proceeds well and 
naturally to the close of the first act: in short, it 
opened well, and we indulged in hopes, which the 
second and third acts soon put to flight. The cha- 
racters of Maynard (Mr. Haines) and his wife (Miss 
E. Phillips) are mere dawdles, who stand in the gaps 
between the action of the piece, and perform a sort 
of chorus to it. Lord Moreton and Beauchamp are 
cold-blooded and unredeemed villains,—the latter 
remaining altogether without punishment, except the 
very questionable one of being deserted by a wife 
very nearly as disgusting as himself. Hargrave, 
whom we are at first taught to respect, and who, in 
the first act, receives and rebuffs the vile proposals 
made to him in a fine, bold, manly way, dwindles 
down, through causeless and wilful jealousy, into so 
despicable a person, that it is quite impossible to feel 
the slightest sympathy for him; while Mrs. Hargrave, 
the only perfect character in the play, has misery 
upon misery accumulated on her head, until, at last, 
she is butchered by her husband, (who has made no 
attempt, either by attending at her trial or otherwise, 
to save her from condemnation,) that he may save 
her from a public execution, which, by a peculiar in- 
felicity of management on the part of the author, 
the audience are well aware will not take place. If 
a series of unmerited and unredeemed horrors brought 
on the innocent by a series of unpunished crimes on 
the part of the guilty, constitute a good moral, then 
this play has a good moral. It is most provoking 
that it should be what it is, because it might so easily 
have been made all that it ought to be. The author 
has done well to imitate the beauties of the elder 
dramatists, but he has preserved their vices, and even 
shown them through a magnifying glass. The scene 
in the second act, where Mrs. Hargrave relates to 
her husband what passed at Lord Moreton’s house, is 
one of the most repulsive that it was ever our mis- 
fortune to sit through, and for the sake of public 
decency we must give it our unqualified condemna- 
tion. Miss Ellen Tree's acting was of the very finest 
order, and it was additionally lamentable to see such 
talent so employed. We make these observations, 
on a very cleverly written play, with great pain, but 





with the less reluctance, because we feel that the 
author has only to take warning by his own unhappy 
fate, in order-to produce an excellent play on a 
future occasion. The burst of public indignation 
which followed the murder in the last scene, will not, 
we trust, be lost upon him: his play is an innova- 
tion, without being an improvement, for he has in- 
truded the murders and poisonings, which belong to 
stilted tragedy, upon the walks of a domestic drama, 
—he has let the moral fall from his grasp, and been 
content to wade through blood to his conclusion, 
Good taste calls loudly for the instant withdrawal of 
this piece. It isa pity that so much talent should 
have been so sadly misapplied. 





Eneuish Opera Hovsr.—The opera lately pro- 
duced here, called *‘ The Pacha’s Bridal,’ founded on 
Lord Byron’s ‘Corsair,’ has been successful, and, 
upon the whole, deservedly so, As a drama, it bears 
about the same proportion to its original, as Lord 
Byron dead does to Lord Byron when living. The 
skeleton is there, but the soul and fire which ani- 
mated it are gone. The words of the songs, &c. are, 
however, rather above average ; and the author brings 
enough cleverness to this portion of his work, to earn 
an admission that he is fairly qualified to perform it. 
We should add, in justice, that although there is no- 
thing whatever attractive, either in the construction 
of the opera, or the developement of the characters, 
there is yet nothing so repulsive as to make the 
audience uneasy while they sit and listen to Mr. F. 
Romer’s very pleasing music, As a first production, 
it is highly creditable to his talent as a composer; 
and it holds ‘out a promise of future excellence, of 
which we shall be amongst the foremost to hail the 
realization. It is agreeable throughout, and there 
are several pieces in it which would do credit to 
almost any composer of the present day. We could 
not perceive that it was at all dressed in the borrowed 
plumage of plagiarism, and we have, therefore, the 
more pleasure in bearing testimony to its merits. It 
would be absurd to expect that a young man (which 
we suppose Mr. Romer to be) is to begin where 
others, after years of study and practice, leave off: 
we are, therefore, neither astonished nor. disappointed 
to find that Mr. Romer’s work is not equal to those 
of the great foreign composers; but we think, as we 
said before, that it shows much promise, and we see 
no particular necessity for attempting to crush talent 
in the bud, merely because it happens to be English. 





MISCELLANEA 

General Allard.—The French General Allard, who 
has for somany years served in India, has again started 
for Caicutta, via Rio Janeiro and the Isle of Bour- 
bon, taking with him a rich collection of arms and 
French productions, for the King of Lahore, at whose 
court he is appointed temporary Chargé d'affaires. 
He has left a young Indian in France, who is to be 
educated by M. Blanqui the elder, director of the 
“ Ecole spéciale de Commerce ;” he is now about 14, 
and is, on his return, to serve as agent for Europeans 
in Lahore. The absence of General Allard will be 
about three years. 

Buffon.—A full-length portrait of the great natu- 
ralist Buffon, is to be placed in the Hotel de Ville 
of Montbard, in the department of Coté d’Or, that 
being his native country. The expenses are to be 
paid by subscription, to which the king and his family 
have liberally contributed. 

Young Lady’s Charity.—The young ladies of Mui- 
hausen, some of whom are only 12 years of age, have 
formed an association among themselves, which is to 
occupy only their leisure hours. They undertake 
to teach those young girls who have no fortune, 
reading, writing, arithmetic, and needlework of all 
kinds. 

Infant Schools.—The number of infant schools now 
established in Paris, amounts to twenty. 30,700 chil- 
dren are already received at these, and four more 
schools are now in an advanced state, one of which 
will open next year. 

Guacharo.—M. \’Herminier has sent to the French 
Academy of Sciences, a stuffed Guacharo, from 
Guadaloupe, and a detailed notice, containing new 
particulars concerning these birds. This gentleman 
started on a journey with a determination to procure 
an old Guacharo for preserving, and some young 


ones from the nest, in the hope of rearing them, but 
he only succeeded in getting the latter. A M. Bau- 
perthuy, who was then in the province of Cumana, 
tried in his turn, and, convinced of the inutility of 
trying to shoot them, devised another expedient. At 
the moment when the old Guacharos were about to 
quit their haunts in search of food, he placed some 
Indians at the entrance of the cavern with long reeds 
in their hands, and desired them to beat the air 
continually. At first, the Guacharos, frightened at 
the noise, did not seem inclined to quit the cavern, 
but flew about within, apparently much distressed. 
However, after a little while they assumed courage, 
and tried to force their passage out: most of them 
succeeded, but three were beaten down with the 
reeds, killed and stuffed. The digestive apparatus 
of these birds is remarkable for its size, and they 
seem to feed entirely on vegetable substances, for 
there was not a trace of insects or extraneous animal 
matter in their stomachs. The grease, for which they 
are so famous, and which exudes through the skin 
while handling them, exists in a liquid state within 
the body of the bird; it will keep, when slightly 
salted, for three months in a liquid state, is inodorous, 
tastes like the fat of ham, and looks like oil of 
almonds. M. Bauperthuy verified M. de Humboldt’s 
assertion, that it is impossible to rear the young 
Guacharos, for out of ten which were taken, eight 
died in the first two months; two only lived for three 
months. The food which they seemed to like best 
in captivity were bananas cut into small pieces. 
The younger the bird the easier it was to feed, but 
they would none of them open their beaks of them- 
selves, as if they wanted nourishment. The Gua- 
charo is a melancholy bird, and generally holds its 
tail up, and its beak near the ground ; it will remain 
in this position till closely approached, and looks 
like a toad. If touched, it utters sharp cries, the 
disagreeable sound of which it is difficult to describe ; 
it seeks gloomy places in the day time, but in the 
evening flies about, crying and flapping its wings. It 
is much afraid of dogs: it fights with its beak, and 
walks with difficulty, rolling from side to side. Its 
eye is black, not larger than that of a hen, and the 
whole bird has a peculiar smell, like that of the petrel. 
The old ones are thin and tough, but the young are 
fat and tender. The grains, or semilla of the Gua- 
charos, to which the Indians attribute such wonderful 
properties, are the seeds of various plants rejected 
from the stomach, after the bird has separated their 
pericarpiums from them; one, which is called Mataca, 
is round or oblong, and very aromatic. 

White Crows.—Two crows have lately been caught 
in the neighbourhood of Magdeburg, in Prussia, 
which excite universal admiration. Their plumage 
is quite white, and the feet and beak are of a rose 
colour. 

Mole Crickets.—Frangois Barberot, a gardener at 
Treveray, has just discovered a simple method for 
destroying mole crickets. Having observed them 
glide under ground very near to the surface, he placed 
some earthen pots, three quarters full of water, about 
two or three inches under the top of the soil, which 
he laid gently over them, and the mole crickets in 
passing along were thus drowned in great numbers. 
The method used hitherto has been to pour oil into 
the holes. 

Cotton.—M. Barbet, deputy and mayor of Rouen, 
who possesses considerable manufactories in the de- 
partment of the Seine-Inférieure, has just caused 
some cotton grown at Algiers, to be spun, and finds 
it in no respect inferior to the American cotton. 

Paupers.—There are many people in Paris as well 
as London, who, under an appearance of great misery, 
obtain a relief which perhaps they are often better 
able to afford, than those from whom they seek it; 
and although mendicity is not allowed in the former 
city, they yet contrive to amass considerable sums, 
A Mademoiselle Lefévre, aged seventy-one, who has 
been long enrolled among the list of paupers, died a 
short time ago; and having no one to claim the few 
wretched things in her garret, the proper authorities 
put their seals of office on them till the mayor of 
her arrondissement, in the Faubourg Montmartre, 
could take possession of them. When the examination 
took place, 2,550fr. were found deposited under some 
old rags in a chest of drawers, and at the bottom of 
a trunk of clothes, were 12,000fr. in pieces of five 





francs, forming a total of more than 600/., all of which 
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has been saved either from charitable donations, or 
from her regular stipend as a pauper. 

icides.—Thenu suicides which havetaken 
m. in the different garrisons in Paris, have caused 
meetings to be held among the officers in order to 
inquire into the cause. In the prosecution of these 
inquiries it has been proved, that the greater number 
of these voluntary victims have been young men of 
good character, some even having been proposed for 
the Legion of Honour, and their pecuniary circum- 
stances perfectly satisfactory. 

Potato.—The Prince Charles de Rohan, who in- 
troduced the potato de Rohan into France, other- 
wise called the Monster Potato, has just sent one to 
Paris, which would afford a plentiful meal to more 
than twenty people. 

Dye for the Hair.—M. Brandes has been analyzing 
a liquid sold at Berlin for dying the hair, and finds 
it to be a spirituous infusion of the shell of green 
walnuts, made aromatic by lavender water, and not 
in the least prejudicial to the health. 

Receipt for fastening Leather upon Metal—A M. 
Fuchs, of Bairére, says, that in order to make leather 
adhere closely to metal, he uses the following 
method. The leather is steeped in an infusion of 
gall nuts; a layer of hot glue is spread upon the 
metal, and the leather forcibly applied to it on the 
fleshy side. It must be suffered to dry under the 
same pressure. By these means the adhesion of the 
leather will resist moisture, and may be torn sooner 
than be separated from the metal. 

Water Cresses.—It has been calculated, that the 
daily consumption of water cresses in Paris, costs 
6000 fr. (2407.) They are chiefly from the water 
cress gardens established in the valley of La Non- 
nette, between Senlis and Chantilly. Before these 
gardens were in being, the consumption scarcely 
amounted to 500fr. or 20/. per diem. 

Arab Figures.—The Duc d’Orleans has brought 
from Africa a collection of small Arabic models, of 
men and women, animals and plants. They repre- 
sent all that is curious in that country, but as they 
are only of baked clay, and very fragile, his Royal 
Highness has ordered them to be modelled in bronze, 
for his African saloon. 

Insects.—Dr. Imhoff, in a work presented to the 
Society of Natural History, at Bale, has estimated 
the number of insects now known at 560,000 species, 
Germany alone containing 14,000. 

Orthocera.—A new species of Orthocera has been 
found in a black limestone, with bituminous layers, 
belonging to the transition earth of St. Sauveur le 
Vicomte, four leagues from Valognes (Manche). The 
shell is tolerably thick, and covered with sharp as- 
perities which in several places show a nearly regular 
quincunxial disposition. These asperities are filled up 
by points of pyrites, or sulphate of iron. The whole 
of the interior of theshell is filled with greyish marble, 
the colour of which contrasts with the deep black of 
the shell; the siphon, sensibly excentric, forms be- 
tween the chambers an oval elongated articulation. 
Not being entire, this fossil presents the appearance 
of a truncated cone. Among those already known, 
there are none which present such decided asperities 
as the one in question, and which in a manner re- 
minds us of those which cover the shell or bone of the 
sepia. ~The species is on this account named 0. as- 
pera. 

Petits Augustins.—The ancient church of the con- 
vent of the Petits Augustins, is now repairing and 
beautifying with the greatest activity, being destined 
to receive the collection of copies from the antique. 
The decorators are now employed on the Rotonde, 
on which the most illustrious names connected with 
art are inscribed among the most beautiful Ara- 
besques. 

Hotel de Ville.—The Hotel de Ville, of Paris, will 
in future present four beautiful facades ; that on the 
Place de Gréve will be doubled, and from thirty to 
thirty-five houses will be pulled down to admit of 
the alterations. The communication between the 
different wings will be effected by four courts. 
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During the Summer, C ourees of Lectures will be ‘delivered on 
. FORENSIC Wien CINE, and NATURAL PHILO- 

SOPHY, as well as PR iy AL DEMONSTR: ATIONS of the 
OPERA’ TIONS of SU ROE 

Further particulars may be obtained pt the Secretary's office. 

Ww. R, M.A. Principal. 
_ King" 's College, Sept. 13, 13%. 








Sale by Auction. 


SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 
STATIONERY, PRINTS, &c. 

Messrs. SOUTHGATE & SON have received instructions from 
the Assignees of Mr. B. B. KING, Siatoner, ae Printseller, 
Fish-street Hill, to prepare for immediate S i 

= E ENTIRE STOCK of ST “A TIONERY, 

PRINTS, &c. ; consisting of 
Writing, Drawing, and other Papers; Ledgers, 

Day, C ash, and Memorandum Books; Pens, Pencils, Ink- stands, 

&c.; various fine Prints, Portfolios; Books, including Berry's 

Heraldry, 3 vols. ; Views on the Meuse, and other T= s, some 

in elegant binding ; a Portable Printing Press, &c. 

*,* Money advanced upon Duplicate Portions of Booksellers’ 

Stock a Libraries, and Literary Property in general. 

ee! ° 


R. WOOD and MR. ANCELL will commence 
their LECTURES | MATERIA MEDICA and THERA. 
PEUTICS, at the School of Anatomy and Medicine, adjoining 
St. St. George's Hospital, MONDAY, October 3rd, at Half-past 


° For rticulars apply to Dr. Wood, 34, Half Moon- 
Ancell. 39, fition-cirect, Hyde Park Terrace ; an the Than 
adjoining the Hospital. 


\ V ITHIN Three Miles West of London,a LADY 
y¥ or GENTLEMAN, or — and Ge sntleman, can be 
receivedintoa eo respectable Family, who would render their 
pemra . ¥ o, say a ye | ofa bees | at once 
cheerful and retire: ers (post paid) or 

tion, No. 3, North End Terrace, near Hammermitn Gane 


RAWING TAUGHT.—A Young Lady, who 

has thre: fr a week disengaged, would be hap py to 

ive LESSONS | IN RAWING, either at Schools or in Private 

‘amilies, on ve’ r moderate terms.—Letters to be addressed 
(post paid) to S. 8., No. 28, Northumberland-street, Strand. 


ENTRAL SOCIETY OF EDUCATION._ 
This Society has been formed for the purpose of urgin 
rtance and endeavouring to improve the Science an: 

*~ of ucation. 

. suposed to obtaia these pri ae ge . P 

oy y publishing a Periodical Work containing Account: 
Criticisms of Plans and § Systems, of Education, Reviews of Works 
on various B ° Original ‘Articles, and short 
Notices of School Books. 

2nd, By collecting information on the Statistics of Education, 

The Society byt consist of Members who are qualified by the 
annual payment of £1 and mgwaree: or one payment of £10 and 
upwards to the funds of the pas 


The Right Hon. Lord —n.., ‘ChictJustice of the King’s Bench, 
Chairman of Committees—Thomas Wyse, Esq. M.P. 
Committee of a oe 
Mr. Serjeant Adams. Lushington, Esq. M.P. 
Allen, Esq. c: G, Stuart ——™ Esq. 


Ww. 

W: Beckford, Esq. .M. ae 

: os. Bermingham. Sir Wm. lolesworth, Bart, 
” fsther iia, Esq. M.D. 














Esq. 
2. Lytton B > . M.P. 
hos. Coates, es. ee 





Augustus de Morgan Es Rt. Hon. J. A. 7 ™. 
B. pres anes (the Lord Advoc nate) P 
Carteret Sir R. Musgrave, Bart. M.P. 


s, Esq. 
Howard Biphineton, Esq. M.P. % 4, Musgrave, Esq. 
F.R.S. 8.0 ay Esq. M.P. 
Ww. a. Esq. M.P. Or Porter, Esq 
R. Forster, Esq. * Poulett hea Esq. M.P. 
Capt» ~Ferguson, R.N. M.P. F.R.S. 





W. B. Glasse, Esq. E. Strutt, Esq. M.P. 
B. Hawes, jun. Esq. M.P. | = Serjeant Sralfourd, M.P. 
A. Hai “ Jas. Pumerson Tennant, Esq. 
40) 
Sir Chas. Lemon, Bart. M.P. Wi T. Vardon, E 

F.R.S. L.L.D. G. H. Ward Esq. MP. 
G. Long, Esq. J. A. "Votes Hea 


B. F. DUPPA, Esq. Hon. Sec. 
1, New Square, Lincoln's Inn. 
Subscriptions are received by the London and W eetminstes 
Bank, Throgmorton-street ; by Sir J. W. Lubbock & Co.; 


by the Se -cretary. 
NINO’S MEMOIRS— 





RINCE OF CA 


Some doubts haying onl expressed as to the authenticity 
of the Prince of es t forthcoming Memoirs, especially in 
France, where so ma y Spurto us pablice: ations have ap’ 
the Prince has directed is Publishers to prefix the following 
attestation to the first volume of his Work, which is to appear 


on the 25th instant. 
“ London, September 7, 1826. 

“TI declare by the present attestation, written entirely in my 
own hand, that Messrs. Saunders & Ot ey Booksellers, of Lon- 
don, are authorized exclusively to publish, and cause to be pub- 
lished where and as they shall determine, the first volume o 
my ‘Memorrs,’ as also the English Translation. 1| declare also 
that these are the only Memoirs written by myself, and I dis- 
avow all those which have hitherto appeared under my name, 
or without my signature, and in verilication. 

*L. Prince pe Cantino.” 


4 PERUSAL OF NEW BOOKS.—The 

perusal of all NEW PUBLICATIONS may be obtained, in 
geve or Country, immediately they appe pear, and in any quantity, 
by a moderate Yearly, Halt Yea arly, oF or on uarte aly Subscription, 
nf the BRITISH AND LS aa ARY, Conduit-street, 
Hanover-square. ath scribers also aie of the advantages 
peculiar to this Establishment, from its connexion with an ex- 
tensive Publishing Business, chiefly devoted to the Productions 
of the most Popular Writers, with which the iicesy 3 is liberally 
supplied. Families resident in the same neighbourhood may 
unite in a single Subscription, and Rest, Clubs are also supplied 
on me most advantageous terms. Appiications for terms (post 
paid) to Messrs. Saunders & Otley, Conduit-street, Hanover- 
square. 











EAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the 
Transfer Books of this yp be SHUT from the 

lst day of October to the Ist day of November next, when a 
DIVIDEND of 5 per cent. will commence payment at the Ottice 
in the Crescent, between the hours of 11 and 3, and continue to 

be paid every following day between the same hor 
HENRY P. SMITH, ‘Actuary. 
The Eagle Office, Crescent, Blackfriars, Sept. 7, 186. 


EAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


orice Is HEREDY GIVEN, that pursuant 
e Deed Settlement, an ANNUAL GENERAL 
MEETING of the PROPHIET ‘ORS of ten or more shares will be 
held at the London Tavern, Bishopsgate-street, on Friday, the 
7th day of October next, at 12 o'clock at noon for 1 precisely, for 
the purpose of receiving the Accounts of the Company, and 0! 
Electing qo Directors in the room of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Merrick Shawe, Samuel Birch, Esq., and Aldermen Benjania 
Rankin, Esq., and Walter Anderson Peacock esi ;and one 
Auditor, in the room of Christopher James Campbel Esq., who 

go out by rotation, but who are e eligible to! to be re-elected. 

Shiri, 8 si 
The Crescent, Bridge-street, Blackiriars, & Sept. 7,1 

By a by-law no person can be a candidate for the office of Di- 
rector or Auditor, unless he shall give notice thereof in writing 
to the to the Actuary 14 da 4 days a at | least previous to the Genert General } Meeting. 


es eet a BRITANNIC! NICA, “A, Vor 


XIIL., Part il containing Linnezus, Lipsius, Lithogra- 
phy, Liverpool, Lock, Locke, Logarithms, Logic, Lombar 4 
ombardy, London Londond derry, Longitude, Louisiana, 
ther, Lydia, Mece onl, Machiavelli, Mackintosh, M'Crie, 
jadagaseat, 8 and M agnetis 
Charles Black, "Edinburgh ; Simpkina hall & 
cos qoWhitta taker & Co.; and Hamilton, Adams & Oo. ons 
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UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


A VALUABLE PRESENT. 


This day is published, complete in Thirty Vols., with Portraits and Illustrations, price £6. 15s. the Set ; 
or separately, 4s. 6d. each, morocco cloth, lettered, 


THE 


SACRED 


CLASSICS: 


A Select Library of Theological Works ; 
With a choice Selection of the Sacred Poetry and Sermon Literature of the Seventeenth Century. 
' EDITED BY THE REV. R. CATTERMOLE, B.D., AND THE REV. H. STEBBING, M.A. 


To which are prefixed On1G1NaL Essays, Memoirs, Nores, &c., by Dr. Pye Smith, Robert Southey, Esq., 
James Montgomery, Esq., Dr. Croly, the Rev. W. Trollope, and others. 


THE SERIES COMPRISES THE FOLLOWING IMPORTANT WORKS :— 


1, Jeremy Taylor's Liberty of Prophesying ; show- 
the Unreasonabieness of prescribing to other Men’s Faith; 
mu the Iniquity of persecuting oe Opinions. 
3. Cave’s Lives of the Apostles, and the Fathers. 


« » aaa Spiritual Perfection Unfolded and 
Enforced i with an Introductory Essay by the Rev. John Pye 


Smith, D. 7 
5. Bishop Hall's Treatises, Devotional and 
Practical. 

. Baxter's Dying Thoughts. 

7. Jeremy Taylor's Select Sermons. 

8. Butler’s Analogy of Religion, Natural and Re- 
vealed, to the Constitution and Course of Nature: to which are 
ate Two Brief Dissertations. With a Memoir of the Author, 

by the Rev. George Croly, 


LL. 
. Dr. Watts’s Lyric Poems. With a Biogra- 
phical a by Robert Southey, Esq. L.L.D. 

10, 11. Beveridge’s Private Thoughts, To which 
isaded, 27 am og Frequent Communion. 2vols. 

12, 13. Cave’s Primitive Christianity. With an 
Historical Account of Le anism under the First Christian Em- 
perors ; and the Lives of Justin Martyr and St. Cyprian. 2 vols. 

14. Archbishop Leighton’s Expositions of the 
Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, andthe Ten Commandments, &c. &c. 

, 16, 17. Sermons, selected from the Works of 


the most Eminent Divines of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries. 3 vols. 





18. The Hon. Robert Boyle on the Veneration 
due to God;—On Things above Reason ;—and on a Style of 
the Holy Scriptures. ith Essay by H. Rogers, Es 

19. Vicesimus Knox’s Christian Philosophy. 


20. Howe’s Select Treatises. With a Memoir by 
Thomas Tagier, Author of‘ The Life of Cowper,’ ‘ Memoirs of 
Bishop Heber,’ &c. 

21. Sacred Poetry of the Seventeenth Century, 
Vol.1.: including the whole of Giles Fletcher's * Christ's Victory 
and ‘Triumph’ with copious Selections from Spenser, Davies, 
Sandys. Fletcher, Wither, Bishop King, Quarles, Herbert, 
and Hton. 

22, 23,24. Jeremy Taylor's Life of Christ ; 3 vols. 
With an Introductory ‘Essay to each Part, by the Rev. H. 
Stebbing, M.A. 

25. Locke on the Reasonableness of Christianity. 
With an_ Appendix, containing an Analysis of the First and 
Second Vindications, 

26. Sacred Poetry of the Seventeenth Century, 
Vol. II. 

27. Bishop Butler’s Fifteen Sermons, preached at 
the Rolls Chapel; and Charge to the Clergy of Durham in 1751. 
With an Appendix by Bishop Halifax. 

28, 29, 30. Bishop Horne’s Commentary on the 
Psalms, with Life of the Author, by the Rev. W. Jones, of Nay- 
land ‘s and an Introductory Essay by James Montgomery, Esq. 
3 vo. 


*4* September, 1836.—The Series of the Sacrep Crassics having reached its Thirtieth Volume, the Editors and Proprietor for 
ee present take leave of the Subscribers, with grateful satisfaction at the manner in which their undertaking has been supported. 

first Series is now closed—not because their original design has been perfected, or any great proportion of its admirable 
materi exhausted, but in order that a convenient opportunity may be afforded for the purchase of a set of volumes to a certain 


extent complete in itself, which has received the stamp of 


eneral approbation, and which may be considered as, in one or other 


form, a necessary portion of every English, as well as every Theological Library. 


Published for the Proprietor, ty HATCHARD & SON; WHITTAKER & Co. ; 


and SIMPKIN & MARSHALL, London ; 


OLIVER & BOYD, Edinburgh ; and CUMMING, Dublin. 





2mo. sheep, price 2s. 6d. 
IRST STEPS to LATIN WRITING ; a Prac- 
tical IMustration and Companion to the Latin Grammar, 
intended for the use of the lower Classes in Schools, and adapted 
to the Youth of both Sexes. 
By G. F. GRAHAM. 
London: Ay H. Baily & Co. 83, Cornhill. 


New edition, with Amendments, and various Illustrations, 
2 vols. 8vo. price 24s. 
H E ~~ oo. Rs... 
commonly called the ALCORAN of MOHAMMED; 
translated from the original Arabic, with Explanator. Notes, 
taken from the most approved Commentators, anda Prelimi- 


nary Discourse, 
By GEORGE SALE. 
The surats. or verses, being now, for the first time, marked, and 
the whole carefully revise: ed. 
rinted for Longman, Rees & Co.; R. Scholey 5 Belésia 
er 


Cradock ; J. Booker ; Hamilton, Adams & ¢ Whit 
y. Mason ; E. Hodgson ; J.W Ficksteed ; J. May- 





Co. ; J. Dunea 
nard ; and W. viva Allen & Co. 


a few days will be published, 
ELECT’ ‘PLAYS 8S from SHAKSPEARE, 
adapted chiefly for the Use of Schools and Young Persons, 
but preserving the barge | of the illustrious Author in the 


utmost degree consistent with that object. With Notes from 
the best Commentators. 

By EDWARD SLATER, Queen's College, Cambridge. 

he Selection comprises the follnwing admired Plays, viz., 
Hamlet, Macbeth, Richard II1., King John, Coriolanus, and 
Julius Cesar. These Plays m may be had separately, or the 
whole in one volume, neatly done up in clot 

. Souter, School ibrary, 131, Fleet-street. 


Architectural Library, 59, High Holborn. 
ARCHITECTURE AND CIVIL ENGINEERING. 
JOHN WEALE has A. 2. poneunes the following 


HE PROFESSIONAL, ‘PRACTICE of 
ARC rer 
_ b MES NOBLE, Architect, F.1.B.A. 
= a very beautiful Frontispiece, in 8vo. price 10s. 6d. Just 








“On Ventilation, Warming, and Transmission of 
Sound. By W.S. INMAN, F.I.B.A. Plates, 8vo. 7s. 
Tudor and Elizabethan Architecture, Part IV. 
just out, 10 Plates, royal 4to. 5s. Part V. getting ready. 
r. Habershon’s Half-Timbered Houses of Eng- 
land, Part II. (Magnificent Subjects,) imp. 4to. price 7s. 
Wood's Continental Architecture; Parts 1V. and 
V. are just ready—a work eosential to the student and amateur. 
4s. each, in 4to. with Plat: 
Mr. Gibbon’s Meneal of the Law of Fixtures, 
imo. 3s. 6d. A work compiled for Architects, Builders, House 
‘oprietors, Agents, &c. 

Catalogue of Books on Architecture and Civil 
Engineering ; together with several Drawings and Prints on 
similar subjects. 8vo. with Illustrations; presented to Mr. 

eale’s customers. 
Partington’s Popular and Descriptive Account of 
a Steam Engine, and on Steam Navigation. 43 Engravings, 





NEW WORKS, 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, & Co. 
1 


A HISTORY of the LIFE of EDWARD the 
BLACK PRINCE, and of various, Events, connected 
therewith, which occurred during the Reign of Edward the 


‘Fhied, King of Engine. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 


In2 oe 8vo. price WU. lls. 6d. 
“This is a sterling and standard specimen of our country’s 
literature, and, as such, will ever maintain its place in the pub- 
lic and private libraries of England. "Literary Gazette. 


JOURNAL ofa RESIDENCE in NORWAY. 
During the Years 1834, 1835, and 1826; made with a view to 
inanize inte the Rural and Political Economy of that Country, 
and the Condition of its Inh: tants 

By SAMUEL L AING, Esq. 
n 1 vol. 8vo. 15s. cloth. 
“ The most valuable book of travels a has been published 
for some years.”"—Spectator, Sept. 4, 1836. 


Major Sherer’s New Novel. 

THE BROKEN FONT: a Story of the Civil War. 
By the Author of ‘ Tales of the Wars of our Times,’ * Recollec- 
tions of the Peninsula,’ ‘ Story of a Life,’ &e. 

In 2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s. 

“Read with pleasure, and parted from with regret.” 
Atheneum, June 18, 1836. 
“he characters are strikingly painted, and several of the 
scenes are wrought out with considerable dramatic power.”— 
Court Journal, June 19, 1836. 


POPULAR ‘SuRG ERY; 
Being plain Directions offered to the Public at large, for afford- 
ing Relief in all ye aap Loge nn ape dangerous Disease, 
, &e., inthe absence of a regular Practitioner. 
Pe: Se From the French of v'M IAYOR. 
With Notes and / Additions, by by T HOM AS CUTLER, M.D. 
Price 4 


es FEMALE IMPROVEMENT. 
y Mrs. JOHN SANDFORD, 
Author of‘ W + in her Social and Domestic Character.’ 
In 2 vols. 12mo. price 12s. in clot 
te This aanien and modest work is from the pen of acler- 
man’s wife ; there is much of sound and excellent advice in 
er two volumes, and we most ag ig yocemenend them to 
mothers of families.""—Court Mag. Aug. | 


Yomplete Collected Edition o 
SAMES: MONTGOMERY’S POEMS. 
prising ‘The W. anions of Switzerland,’ *The West In- 
dies,” . WW sing before the F * Greenland,’ ‘Pelican Island,” 
Songs of Zion," * Poet's Pontolio, and all his smaller Poems. 
3 vols. feap. 18s. cloth. 


iz 
AN ENCYCLOPASDIA of PLANTS. 
Comprising the Description, Specific Character, Culture, 
History, Application in the Arts, and every other desirable par- 
ticular, respecting all the Plants indigenous to, cultivated in, or 
intreduced mts Britain. 
B C, LOUDON, F.L.S, H.S. &c. &c. 
Second cdhion, corrected, containing nearly 1200 closely- 
rinted pi 2" ond. Ten Thousand Engravings on West, from 
rawings ©, Seperee, F.L.S. Price 3i. 138. 6d 
“The most “usefal and popu pular botanical work that has ever 
appeared in the English language.” —Jameson’s Phil, Journal. 





SEVENTY-FIVE TwOUSAND VOLUMES OF CHEAP 
OWDING'S GENERAL CATALOGUE of 


a Collection to the above very large extent is just > 
lished, ‘and will be found to contain the best old Standard 
of every class, together with a very large portion of the an 7 
useful and -- 1. e ay yt in modern English Literature, 
priced at an unusually cheap rate 
Also just published, and delivered gratis, 
Dowding’s Cheap New Book List, comprising a 
select Collection of superior Modern Works and choice Pictorial 
Publications, which his large purchases of copyrights and un- 
disposed-of copies have enabled him to reduce to an average of 
less than one-third the original publication price. Among the 
most prominent of these are Dr. Rees’s Cyclopedia, the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica, the Parliamentary History of England, 
Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, The State Trials, The An- 
nual Register complete, The Beauties of England and 7 ae 
aes the carans Portrait and Picture Galleries, Books of Cos- 
On ‘Sale at No. 82, NewGaTe-stREET. Letters (post paid) 
will meet with prompt attention. 


INSCRIBED TO MRS. PLANTA, 


Lyrifche Blumentefe. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. royal | 8mo. bound in ari price 5s. 
OPULAR SONGS of the GERMANS, 
By WILHELM KLAU ER-KLATTOWSKI, 
Author of the ‘German Manual for Self-tuition,’ &c. 
ondon : Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 
Of whom may be had, lately eiitched, 
Progressive Exercises in Writing German. By 
w. Klauer-Klattowski. Bound in cloth, price 5s. 
Key to the Exercises. By Nina von Bulow. 
Bound in cloth, price 3s. 








In 8vo. price 9s. 
ISSERTATION on the PROGRESS of 
ETHICAL PHILOSOPHY, chiefly during the 17th and 
Isth Colpers es. 
ie Bret Right Hon. Sir JAMES MACKINTOSH. 
Witha wefece by the Rev. WILLIAM WHEWELL, M.A. 
Fellow of Trinity College. Cambri 
“Done with taste, discrimination, and, as far as the subject 
would admit, that ease and perspicuity | which flow from the 
com lete mastery of a congenial subject. Quar: vi 
‘he admirable treatise on the History of Ethical Phi losophy 
by Sir James Mackintosh, which forms part of the Pro'egomena to 
the New Edition of the Encye lopedia a eg ns been latel 
published in a separate form, with a Preface by r. Whewell, 
containing an excellent view of its leading wtieets and doc- 
trines.”"— Edinburgh Reriew 
“That inimitable ‘ Dissertation on Ethical Philosophy,’ which 
is } prelize d to the new edition of the Encyclopedia. ay, 


"Atom ‘% Charles Black, Edinburgh ; Longman & Co. ; Simp- 
bin & Marshall; Whittaker & Co.; and amilton, Adams & 
Co. London ; and John Cumming, Dublin. 








S D E WU. 
Crisp & Dalton, | and 81, Old Broad-street, and 15, Mount- 
street, Grosvenor-square. 
28s. per Dozen ; Genuine Marsala, 26s. per Doz. 

Extract JSrom an article on Wines in the ATHENRUM. 
* There are in the south of France a great number of strong, 
full-bodied wines, which would suit the English alate: there 
is the Masdeu, which comes from the vineyards between Per- 
pignan and Port Vendres, from which last place, 100 miles south- 
west of Cette, it is exported by sea. Itis a sound Samed improv- 
ing by age, and will keep long ; ; it is rich, soft, deep-coloured, 
with a bouquet which Portugal wine has not, and that fine violet 
tinge on the surface indicating the unmingled j juice of the grape.” 





JINE MERCHANTS, Comestitons of Club- 
houses, Inn and Hotel Kee &c., are respectful 
informed, that the PROP RIETORS ‘of rthe GRAY'S INN WINE 
kS'TABLISHMENT have now on SALEnearly SIX THOUSAND 
DOZENS of crusted PORT, in high condition, and fit for imme- 
diate consumption, of the shipping pf ‘Taylor Campbell, Quarles 
Harris, Croits, Offley, Fonseca, Rothaneiro, Knowles, &e., from 
three to six years in bottle, which they can supply on the most 


liberal terms 
_ 23, High Holborn. GEO. HENEKEY & Company. 
EST PLATED-ON-STEEL DESSERT 
FRUIT KNIVES and FORKS. Prk 4 
12 Dessert Knives and Forks, finest plain ivory handles..3 3 a 
12 carved ivory handles ......3 16 0 





12 ditto finest plain pearl handles..4 17 © 
12 ditto carved pearl handles ......5 8 0 
12 ditto strong king’s pattern, silver 


ANAIES...-eeeeeeeeeeeres6 16 6 
The above are all of the best ih ORY very strongly 
plated, with silver ferrules, and are preferred to silver on ac- 
count of the sharpness. They may be had, at the above price, 
in sets of 12, 18, or 24 pairs, with or without a neatly fitted ma- 
rogany case. A. B. SAVORY & SONS, Goldsmiths, No. 14, 
Cornhill, opposite the Bank. 
JHE AWFUL EFFECTS of FIRE, which is 
not confined to Factories, Mansions, or Dwelling-houses, 
but extends its ravages to the surface of the waters. Keflect for 
a moment on the loss of the American ship—to see females, with 
infants in their arms, leaping into the sea to avoid the flames !— 
J. READ bess to call the attention of the pe blic to the utility of 
his NEW PATENT HYDRAULIC 1LNES, which are so 
portable that they may be worked a. a single hand, and at first 
Breaking out of fire would be ready to act in an instant. These 
Machines are worthy of a place in every Mansion, Factory, 
Drying-houses, Out-houses, Dwelling-houses, &c., wherever 
there is danger of fire: they are also epriicable to every purpose 
of Horticulture. —Manufactured ONI by J. READ, ~ egent- 
circus, Piccadilly, where they may be seen and proved, “Nad de 
of any dh dimensions, from the power of a single arm to that of 20 
able mei 
N. 4 Hone are genuine except stamped with the Patentee’s 
name 


Pe MOST IMPORTANT HUMAN Diy 
Y.—A CLERGYMAN having discovered a meth 

of CU RING thimscltof'a NERVOUS or MENTAL COMPLAIN 
of fourteen years’ duration, and within three years having had 
above 800 patients, many melancholy, and some insane, all of 
whom he has cured who followed his advice exc ept nine, offers 
from benevolence, not gain, to cure others w spirits, mental 
debility, exhaustion, determination of blood to the head, ver- 
tigo, groundless fear, failure of memory, restlessness, irresolu- 
tion,wretchedness, indecision, indigestion, weelanchelz, insanity, 
thoughts of self-destruction, &c., are curable by thet important 
discovery.—Apply to, or address | (post paid), Re tilts 
Charlotte-street, Bloomsbury. home ftom 1 till 3. One 
gentleman in each county may be taught the art wd method of 
eff se cures. : 
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HE AMERICAN ‘y JOURNAL of SCIENCE ; 

Conducted by BENJAMIN SILLIMAN, L.L.D., &c. No. 62. 

The Biblical Repository and Quarterly Observer, 
7 Deptt for American Publications, 12, Red Lion-square. 


EMOIRES de LUCIEN BONAPARTE. 
Messrs. DULAU & CO. announce — » Baitien of these 
ea at —- price of the Paris Editio: 








o-squar 
Just published, % 
EMOIR on the THEORY of PARTIAL 
FUNCTIONS. 


By JOHN WALSH. 
Sold by Longman & Co. Paternoster-row. 
MR. WASHINGTON IRVING’S NEW WORK. 
On the Ist of October, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
8s T 0 R I 





A. 
A By, the Author of “The Sketch Book,” e, 
Richard Bentley. New Burlington- street. 


MAJOR SKINNER’S NEW WORK. 
In2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait of the Author, &c. 
ADVENTURES DURING A JOURNEY 


VERLAND nd the Holy Landy” 
By Be? of and the Holy 
GBR NARS Sage, 


author of : Cel in in 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 





THE WAR IN SPAIN.—Just ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo. 


'WELVE MONTHS IN THE BRITISH 
LEGION; with an Appendix, containing the General 
Orders in the Action of May 5, and a List of the Killed and 


By AN OFFICER of the 9th Regt. 
John Macrone, St. James’s-square. 
TO MEDICAL STUDENTS. 


Lately published, 4th edition, revised and much enlarged, 
price 7s. cloth, 


oS So of we LOSE: 
sages cera mt rt 
contained — . hest, and Abdomen. 
Translated, with Alterations and Additions, by JONES 


UAIN, M.D. 
Lalpetesizeee Marshall ‘& Co., Stationers’-hall-court, 


In 4to. with 
SYSTEM of ARCHITECTURE, with the 
<cuapecene | 
AS, , 


h; Si 
burg! mpkin, 
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Ae ‘A SELBeHON are at CHESS actually 


Player, wi qzousen M* mnt, 
inci; m, 
Bayer, Games ri P —o Mons. dela 
WILLIAM CREEN WOOD WACKER Von's Secretary 


Thornes th Hurst, 65, i Be Pain 's _. we 








NEW WORK, BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE PILOT,’ ETC. 
In 2 vols. t 8vo. 
A RESIDENCE IN FRANCE, | tou 
ith an EXCURSION to SW the RHINE 


anh a SECON Mr vin D, 
ENIMOR R, Esq., 
Author ‘of ‘ The Pitot tet The Spy,’ &c., . 
NOW READY. 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 


NEW WORK EDITED BY CAPT. MARRYAT, R.N. 
2nd Edition, in 3 vols. post 8vo. with numerous Plates, 
ATTLIN THE REEF 


E R, 
IS NOW READY. 

** Rattlin the Jecte displays a power even greater than we 
find in Captain M a s acknowledged productions. It is for 
the most part nautical, and thoroughly true to life on the quar- 
ter-deck—the characters of the Captain, the Doctor, and Rat 
being quite on a par even with Smollett, In its scenes and cha- 
racters ashore it is equally, and in one instance, perhaps, more 
successful. The episode of Josephine ie a sketch of exceeding 
Bri and beauty; whilst Mrs. Causand is drawn with a power, 

ayency, ane and 4, =a which few writers of fiction could 


"Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 
HEAD'S HOME TOUR. 
Now re 
HOME TOUR in the MANUFACTURING | 
DISTRICTS of ENGLAND in the Summer of 1835. 
By SIR GEORGE HEAD. 


John | aeer, Albemarle-street. 
This day is published, a Feusth Edition, 4 vols. 12mo. price 


ouly 24s. s 
RINCIPLES of GEOLOGY ; with a Gros- 
sary, containing an Explanation of Scientific Terms, and 

a copious Inpex 
By. CHARLES LYELL, F.R. .. 
President of the Geological Socie 
Mlnstrated with } 64 W6od-cuts, 16 Plates and Maps. 
John Yt Albemarle-street. 











bby SCOTTISH TOURIST, Sixth edition, 
frestly enlarged, may be had of all Booksellers, price 11s. 
aa for Stirling, Kenner, & Co. e- Eiinburgh ; Whittaker & 
Co. London ; and Jo! 
To be published on = Ist doy of etaber 1836, and continued 


Ts ce Y, price 2 
HE ANNA of ‘ELECTRICITY, MAG- 


NETIS. CHEMISTRY ; and GUARDIAN of EX- 
PERIMENTAL AL SeheN¢ ; 
—— 3 STUR! 
Lectupes on Experimental F Philos r Aa at ee — East India 
mpany’s tary Academy, tS &c. &c. 
And eat by Gentlemen nem in ese Departme’ mts of 


London: Messrs. Sherwood & “e Co| Paternoster-row ; and W. 
Annan, 12, Gracechurch-street. 
PARTRIDGE AND my gd SHOOTING. 
In 8vo. price 
HE OAKLEIGH SHOOTING CODE. 


By THOM. (3. OAKLEIGH, Esq. 
“It is just the sort of book we should recommend to the young 
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only given us find in this volume, 
but he has due exe emoet tly in convering ‘hat information in a 
manner so re 
3 Sons, 169, Piccadilly, 


be had of all Booksellers. 
ULTON on KNIGHT'S GENERAL PRO- 
OUNCING and EXPLANATORY DI 
the ENGLISH LANGU UAGE. To which is odich + Venta 
of Seri ture Proper ym &c. Stereotype edition, carefully 
revise: 


The Vocabulary of Scripture Proper Names, 








This day is food paoarrnon 3rd edition, with a Gieeneey of Terms, 
merous Illustrations, small 3 
N ‘the Conan of the. ‘SCIENCES. 
By MARY SOMERVIL 
“Mrs. Somerville’s Setenstel volume on the ‘ Connexion of 
the Sciences.’ The sty . of this astonis! uction is so 
clear and unaffected, and conveys, with so much sieaplicity, 90 
great a mass of profound knowledge, that it should be placed in 
the hands of every youth the moment he has mastered the 
general rudiments of education.’ erly 
ohn Murray, Aibemarle-street. 


GUIDE BOOKS FOR THE CONTINENT, 
Published by Mr. MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 
RS. STARKE’S DIRECTIONS for TRA- 
VELLERS in ITALY. Nintu Edition, corrected, with 
important Additions. Post 8vo. 15s. 
2. A Hand-book for. ‘Travellers upon the Conti- 
nent, being a complete Guide for Holland and Belgium—The 
* = Prussia, and Northern Germany. Post 8vo. lds. With 





3. ‘Bubbles from the Brunnen of Nassau. 4th 
edition. 11 Plates. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
. Belgium, and Western Germany. By Mrs. 
Tretlope. 2nd edition, 2 vols. 18s. 
a 5. Simond’s Switzerland. A New Edition. 2 vols, 
0. 24s. 
6. Dates and Distances; showing whet may be 
done in a Tour of Sixteen Months. Post 8vo. 8. 
- Matthews’ Diary of an Invalid. Sth edition. 
ree Forsyth’s Ant Arts, and Li f 
. Forsyth’s Antiquiti an terature 0’ 
Italy. 4th — ain Som 
-9. Brockedon’s -book from Leadon to 
Naples. 1 vol. 8vo. With 30 Plates and Maps 
10. Rome in the Nineteenth Century. 4th edit. 
3 vols. small 8vo. 11. lls. 6d. 
‘ Touri in Normandy, with some Remarks on 
10) 
Norman feos fnomaaee. By Henry Gally Knight, M.P. Post 8vo. 
12. Barrow’s Excursions in the North of Europe. 
A New Edition. Wood-cuts and Maps. Post 8vo. 12s. 
13, A Visit to Iceland and Norway in 1834, By 


a] 


Paratey FoNe uPT od Ken & Co. Edi nb 
Co. London : and Jo ; Kenney, & Dublin ‘ndenmeemees 





13, Great dtieeativannen Sept. 15, 1836. 
M = Cc oO L BUR 
has jost published the Siouing NEW WORKS: 


VIOLET; or, THE OPERA-DANCER, 
bn 8 velo. past Gre, 


CHATEAUSRIANDS SKETCHES OF ENGLISH 
LITERAT 


Considerations a4 the 
SPIRIT OF THE TiMeS a, ¥, AND REVOLUTIONS. 
Vols, SVO. 
. Chateaubriand i is the most eloquent writer of the present 
age.’’— Blackwood. 


DIARY 4 A‘ "D ESENNUYEE; 
h a Peep into the 
SALONS of the TUILERIES and ST. SAMES'S. 2vols. post 8vo. 


MISS LANDON’S TRAITS AND TRIALS OF 
EARLY LIFE. 
In 1 vol. neatly bound, price 7s. 6d. 


MRS. ARMYTAGE;; or, FEMALE DOMINATION, 
By the Authoress of ‘ Hiethes and Daughters.’ 3 vols. 


MR. HOOK’S « SAYINGS AND DOINGS,’ 


In 1 vol. neatly bound, ey En avings, price 6s. 
Form: rming the New Volume of 


COLBURN’S MODERN NOVELISTS. 


CAPT. BRENTON’S NAVAL HISTORY 
OF GREAT BRITAIN, TO THE aya — 
Dedica by pie! His Maj 


To be completed in 8 Mon’ at 3s rid ‘each, (4 of 
which have appeared,) embellish with numerous Portraits of 
Distinguished Officers, &c.—An Edition is also publishing in 
about 24 Weekly Shilling —_—_ 


MEMOIRS OF THE EMPEROR APOLReN. 
By the COUNT DE LAS 
New Edition, with 20 Portraits and Am Embellish its, in 


Just published, in 2 vols. 15s. 
HE OLD WORLD and the NEW;; or, a 
Journal of Observations and Reflections, made on a Tour 


By the Rev. , 4) DEWEY. 
Charl ‘les Fox, 67 


in 








This is published, ona 8vo. 1. 128. boa 
COURSE of LEGAL STUDY. a hirensed 
to Students and the Profession generally. 
By DAVID HOFFMANN, Jur. Utr. Doct., Géttingen. 
Also, by the same Author, 1 vol. 8vo. 1. 1s. boards, 
Legal Outlines; being the Substance of a Course 
of Locgares pow delivering in the Lng a AL Meryi aed. 
garden: and ooh eck. ¥~— setpiinaaae 


Now ready, beautifully engraved in mezzotinto b 
7 Cousins, after ® picture by James Lonsdale, 
A PORTRAIT OF THE 


Rei JOHN LINGARD, D.D. L.L.D., Author 
ig 





Mr. H, 


of the ‘ History of Beviend,, &c. &c. Size, 14 inches by 
ints, 2is. ; ; Proofs with Aut , 63s. 

ew a " Janetti. Manchester; and sold i a 

= yy bert Bent. A £2. Cockspur-ctrests 2 Ackermann & Co, 
Stran n Tow ; 

Book and Printsellers. - 


w Edition, bi published, 
Dasa “of the DI FFERENTIAL CAL- 


CULUS; comprehending the General Theory of C 
of Carves of Double Curvature. 2nd edition, lame. 


9s. cloth. 
By 3, R YouRG fessor of Mathematics, Belfast College. 
lished also in 8vo. for the Universities. 12s. 
vd Bouter 131, Flee the Booksellers of 
‘and Oxford. 








t-street; and by 





This day is published, 1 vol. 8vo. 

Tr DIARY of SIR HENR “SLINGSBY, 
of IVEN, Barr., now first published entire from th 
ja Rep t of Sir Henry Slingsby’s Trial ; his rare Tract, 
* writte: ‘ower immediately belore 
his death : » an xtracts te ae Funiy (prtespondence and 

Papers; with Notices, and a G oneal 
By the Rev. DANIEL 1 PARSONS, A. Oriel c College, Oxford. 
London: Longman, e, Brown, Green, & an; 
J. Vincent, Oxford ; read’ a. York ; Wilson, Knaresborough. 


TTHEGREATEST OBSTACLE TO LEARNING THE FRENCH 
SS ENTIRELY — 


PRDEAUXS “CONCISE RULES for ac- 
quiring the GENDERS of FRENCH NOUNS. 
“ The clearest and most complete of all the numerous publi- 
cations on the subject.”—P. F. Mervet, Professor of French to 
e London Universit 
f A capital little raity ance on a grammatical branch, than 
ba > a a, _-~ perplexing to the foreign writer or 
r—. sterar 

a | re Finch-lane. Cornhill ; F.C. 
woes, 162, Piccadilly; and R. W hby, 109, Gorell: 
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By the — Fer in the press, and speedily will be published, 
n Disease of the Hip-J oint, with Engravings. 
Thomas Hurst, 65, St. Paul's Churchyard. 





AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN, 
Just published, in foolscap 8vo. with a Portrait, 

HE LIFE of BLACK HAWE;; or, MA- 

KA-TAI- Me-SHE-KiA-RiAR: embracing ‘the Tradition 

of his Nation ; Indian Wars in which he has been engaged ; cause 

of his joining ‘the British against the Americans in 1812; Manners 

and Customs; encroachments of the Whites contrary to Treaty; 
removal from his Village, &c. &c. ictated by Himself. 

Richard James Kennett, American nan No, 14, York- 

street, Man nr ; and to be had of all Booksellers. 


, with upwards of 100 Cuts, the 
UVENILE EVERY-DAY BOOK, 
and Treasury of Perpetual Entertainment and jasivuction, 
*,* This little work has undertaken in the of 
maki aqrecsble « com aen for youth, so as sto furnial use- 
ful and amos re: ating or each season of the year. 
Printed by and for John Limbird, 143, Strand. 


Just published, by te Bp.  Balieo, Fessign | Bosheslies and Pub- 


DE LA PROSTITUT TION di dons la VILLE de 
PARIS, comsitonte sous les Rapports de l’ Hygiéne Publique, 
de la Morale et de I’ Administration. Ouvrage appuyé de Docu- 
mens Statistiques puisés dans les Archives de la Préfecture de 
iplice. ar J. B. PARENT- “DUCHA TELET, 
Membre du Conseil de Salubrité de la Ville de Paris, de l’Aca- 
démie Royale de pettorine. Médecin de I’Hépital de la Pitié. 
aris, 1836. 2vols. in-80, avec Cartes et Tableaux, prix 16s. 


THE CABINET OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
On the Ist of Octeber: will be published, in See. 8vo. price 6s. 
h, the First Volume on 
ATURAL. “HISTORY and ‘CLASSIFICA- 
TION of BIRDS. With numerous illustrative Wentuts. 
By WILLIA AM S| SWAINSON, A.C.G., &c. 
Forming Vol. 83 0 Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. 
Lately published, - the same Author, price 6s. each, 
A Preliminary Discourse on the Study of Natural 











Histo 
7 A Treatise on the Geography and Classification of 
Animal 


On the Natural History and Classification of 
Quadrupeds. 
London : Longman, Rees, Orme, & Co. ; and Taylor & Walton. 








Londo i James Hotes, No. 4, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane 
Published every Saturday at the ATHENEUM OFFICE, 
Street, Strand, by Joun Francis ; and sold by 





4vols. price only 20s. neatly bound. 


2, C 
all Booksoliets and rower anders. —hegnts A ; for SCOTLAND, 
essrs. fute, nburg! or [REL i» We 
Wakeman, Dublin; for the ConTINBNT, M, Baudry, 9, Rue 








John Barrow, 33 Wood-cuts. 2s. 
Ww, — Post 8vo. 12s. 


LLOYD’S FIELD SPORTS, 
and Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. with 23 Plates, 1/, 12s, 


du Coq.-St.-Honoré, Paris, 
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